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Not a yearly expense, but a permanent investment that 
grows in beauty and productiveness with little labor. 


RHODODENDRONS 25c UP 


We are able to offer fine young plants, 12 to 15 inches high, 
dug with a small ball of earth, that can be planted out now 
in your woods and will in a few years be worth many dollars 
each. They are carefully collected (not nursery-grown like 
our other offerings, but well-rooted 


and satisfactory plants). 25 of one 50 of one 


kind at = kind at 


RHODODENDRON maximum 40c ea. 25c 
Large; white flowers in July. 

RHODODENDRON Catawbiense 48c ea. 40c 
Rosy purple flowers in June. 

RHODODENDRON Carolina 48c ea. 40c 
Clear pink; blooms in May. 

KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) 40c ea. 30c 


Pink-white show in June; gorgeous. 


Not prepaid. Express averages about 6c a plant which you 
pay on arrival. 
5 each, 20 plants, for $11.00 


NATURALIZE SPRING BULBS 


NATURALIZE NARCISSUS ASSORTED SPRING 
A mixture of all types includ- BULBS 
ing daffodils best suited to ecilla siberica. April. Blue. 
grow without care for years. Osocus. March. All colors. 
100 strong bulbs, $6.00 Muscari (Grape Hyacinth). 
COTTAGE TULIPS Chionodoxa. March. Clear 


SHADE TREE BARGAINS 


A young tree requires little care and these below are not 
too young to make a show. Plant now, save labor and cost. 
Autumn planting of kinds below succeeds fully as well as 
spring; trees will grow 50% better next summer! 


(10) (100) 
Acer rubrum (Red Maple). 6 to 8 ft. $9.00 $65.00 
Acer saccharum (Sugar Maple) 6 to 8 ft. 9.00 65.00 
Ginkgo biloba (Maidenhair) 4 to 5 ft. 10.00 65.00 
Morus tatarica (Mulberry) 4 to 5 ft. 8.00 60.00 
Populus Italica (Lombardy Poplar) 6 to 8 ft. 7.50 60.00 
Populus tremuloides (Quaking Aspen) 6 to8 ft. 6.00 45.00 
Salix Babylonica (Weeping Willow) 5 to6 ft. 9.00 65.00 
Salix vitellina (Golden Willow) 6 to 8 ft. 9.00 65.00 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


The most fruit per acre with considerable labor saving. More 
full size fruit, more disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, 
spraying and picking. All varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 


Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we 
offer a minimum selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and 
McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp’s Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum 
(German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 are 2-year size, 
might begin to bear a little next fall, for $22.50. 


Older, old enough to bear 











Mixed colors of the only tulip blue. 
that can be left without mov- Extra large bulbs, not 
ing for years. 11 to 12 centi- ordinary “top-size.” 


meter bulbs. 
100 for $7.50 


Any one kind, $5 per 100 
25 each of all four for $5.50 


YEW FOR HEDGES 


UPRIGHT YEW. Set 18 inches apart. 25 Upright Hardy 
Yew will make an insect-free hedge that takes care of 
itself. Plants now 12 to 15 inches high, twice transplanted; 
sturdy. 25 or more at 80c each. 


strongly next fall, we have 
a 3-year-old size. We offer 
6 plants as above but 3- 
year-olds—for $30.00. You 
may add additional vari- 
eties to the above collec- 
tions, which take care of 
all basic pollenizing, at 
the rate of $3.75 for each 
extra 2-year or $5.00 for 


Kinds Available 


APPLES 


Jonathan 

Red Delicious 
Red McIntosh 
Cortlandt 

R. I. Greening 
Wealthy 


Yellow Transp. 


Fameuse 
Red Astrakhan 


Duchess Olden. 


Gravenstein 


Yellow Delicious 


Northern Spy 
Rome Beauty 
Spitzenburg 


PEARS 
Comice 
Duchess d’Ang. 
Flemish Beauty 
Clapp’s Favorite 
Beurre Bosc 
Seckel 
Sheldon 
Kieffer 
Gorham 


PEACHES 
PLUMS 
APRICOTS 





4 DWARF TYPES OF YEW. For varied foundation or 
garden plantings. All 8 to 12 inch, three times trans- 
planted, heavy little trees. 

Dwarf Yew (Spreading) Hicks Yew (Vertical) 

Kelsey Yew (Bushy) Vermeulen Yew (Pyramid) 

2 of each (8 plants) for $13.00 


OTHER EVERGREEN HEDGES 


HEMLOCK HEDGE. Hardy, vigorous evergreen. Beauti- 
ful hedge surface. 12 to 15 inch transplants, 25 or more at 
45c each. 

ARBORVITAE. 12 to 18 inch transplants, 25 or more at 
65c each. 





each extra 3-year-old. 


HUGE, HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A 
mature (10-year bush gives over a gallon of berries, many as 
large as a wedding ring. Eat fresh or easily preserved. 
Nearly seedless. No spraying and little cultivation, but full 
sun and acid soil are all that is needed. 





We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use 
there is little difference in quality or yield. We will select a 
good assortment for sustained bearing if you simply order 
“mixed kinds” and offer 8-year (12 to 18 inch) at $16.00 for 10. 
Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $19.00 for 10. 


Kelsey Nursery Serice 


SOV Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Estab. 1878 


Write for Autumn Planting. One copy free to each reader of 
“Horticulture,” except 25c west of Iowa. 


68th Year 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 























DELAYING the final clean-up of peonies until after the soil freezes will 
allow removal of dead tops without disturbing the roots. 

THIS probably is the best season for setting out lilacs. Trees with fleshy 
roots like magnolias, however, should not be planted in the Fall. 

WHEN planting trees and shrubs, loosen the subsoil in the bottom of 
the hole with a crowbar, or fork over the subsoil, adding bone meal or 
superphosphate. 

CLUMPS of chrysanthemum in flower may be dug and potted for house 
or porch decoration or they may be moved to some other part of the 
garden for Fall color effects. 

RHUBARB plantings, both old and new, will thrive better if given lib- 
eral amounts of manure. Seaside gardeners often substitute kelp for 
manure, and with excellent results. 

CORN stalks infested with European corn borer should be buried under 
at least six inches of soil before Winter comes. This applies just as 
much to stubble as to standing stalks. 

POTATOES stored at a temperature of 50 to 70 degrees will retain 
more of their vitamin C content for longer periods than will those 
tubers which are held in storage at 40 degrees. 

SOME vegetables, parsnips, salsify and Jerusalem artichokes, may be 
left in the ground until Spring, only enough being dug as may be 
needed for early Winter use. Kale will endure hard frost. 

GARDEN furniture should be taken in now. It is better to repair and 
paint it in the Fall than to wait until Spring for doing this work. 
Rot-proofing materials that can be painted over are now available. 

WITLOOF chicory roots should be dug before the ground freezes hard 
and stored for forcing in boxes of sand in the Winter months. The 
necessary sand or soil should also be procured while there is still time. 

SPRAYERS’ fertilizer spreaders, garden lines and other special equip- 
ment should be cleaned and put away in a dry place. Hand tools, 
lawnmowers and wheelbarrow should not stand on a moist earthen 
floor over Winter. 

FUCHSIAS and heliotropes which have grown rapidly all Summer 
should be allowed to rest. Keep them in a cool place and give them 
little water until the end of the year when they can be pruned and 
started into growth. 

UNPACK lily bulbs as soon as they arrive, and waste no time in getting 
them into the ground. Drying in the open air is detrimental to the 
bulbs. Handle them carefully. It is wise to use sand under and over all 
kinds when planting them. 

PEARS that were picked while the flesh was still hard can be kept in 
that condition if held at a temperature slightly above freezing. To 
ripen, the fruits can be taken from cold storage and kept in a tempera- 
ture of about 65 degrees for a week’s time. 

BE SURE to drain all shallow pipes and protect garden hose from 
freezing. The hose will last longer if washed inside and out with soap 
and water, and rinsed with warm water before draining and storing. 
If it is not on a reel, store the hose indoors in a coil lying flat and out 
of the sun. 

IT IS important that small and newly planted trees be protected from 
rabbits and mice. This protection can be given by means of closely 
woven wire placed around the trees like collars or by wrapping the 
lower foot or two of each trunk with tar paper or paper prepared for 
this purpose sold at the seed stores. 

ONE ESSENTIAL point in setting out roses at this season is to have the 
soil hilled up around each plant as high as possible. This work should 

be done as soon as the plants have 

been set in the ground and the soil 
should be left in place all Winter. 

It may be necessary to bring in soil 

from other parts of the garden to do 

this work, for ditches should not be 
left between the roses. 
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HE chrysanthemum is truly queen of the Autumn but sometimes 

a frail queen, whose reign is cut short by untimely weather. In 
New England and some other eastern states this year, a late Septem- 
ber frost blackened acres of chrysanthemums on the very eve of 
Autumn shows at which they were to be displayed in all their beauty. 
Not all chrysanthemums were lost by this early frost, of course, but 
the percentage was very large. Amateur growers in increasing num- 
bers are learning how to handle chrysanthemums in tents or under 
cloth shelters to hold even large blooms until late in the season, and 
continual research is being made to develop hardier and earlier 
varieties. In the top picture on this page, the hybrids Acacia and 
Autumn Lights are displayed. The picture at the left is that of Astrid, 
which still remains the handsomest representative of a type devel- 
oped in Pennsylvania. 
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NO PLACE FOR SKEPTICS 


ARDENING is one of the few human activities that 

made definite progress during war time. This is a state- 

ment that may not go unchallenged by those who, for 
lack of labor, or materials or both, were forced to reduce opera- 
tions or forgo them altogether in the matter of horticultural 
ventures, However, all horticultural ventures were not in that 
category and the net gain to all phases of gardening is enor- 
mous, vertically as well as horizontally. 

The one great advance has been the widespread realization 
that the continued culture of crop after crop calls for working 
with nature instead of against it. Gardening as a whole has 
somersaulted backward into the old, old position of earlier 
generations on the land. Water, it is again remembered, runs 
down hill. The woods have been examined and the mulch tech- 
nique of wild plantings observed. 

The result is that all kinds of organic wastes that used to be 
burned or sent to the dump are now being composted, used as 
mulch, or being worked into the soil surface after the manner 
of the trash-farming methods of broad agriculture. Clean cul- 
ture and vigorous hoeing were forced out of the picture during 
the busy war-time days to the benefit of many a garden plant. 

All of this turning away from garden housekeeping of the 
spit and polish variety does not mean that the water-holding, 
bacteria-enlivening qualities of organic matter are yet to be 
considered as the only soil-building activities that are safe or 
sensible for the home gardener. Chemical fertilizers are still 
very much in the picture, and for three reasons which have 
been widely demonstrated during the war. The most obvious 
reason for the use of chemical plant food is the stimulation of 
the immediate crop. A still more important one is the quick 
replacement of mineral deficiencies to the end that the products 
of the soil may be more nutritious to man and beast. 

An analogous situation is that of the present-day attitude 
towards liming, now recognized as being a means by which to 
supply calcium as well as merely correcting soil reaction to 
permit better plant growth. 

A still further reason for the use of chemical fertilizers has 
been their tendency to coax roots deeper in the earth to aid in 
the building of soil from below. In fact, 
even for the direct feeding of immediate 
crops, the deep placement of fertilizer has 
been widely accepted as sound practice, 
just as the keeping of organic material near 
the surface is now recognized as the thing 
to do. 





These now widely followed soil management practices which 
stem out of what any keen observer can note in the woods, 
group together as a definite war-time advance among gardeners. 
Somewhat along the same line are currently practiced ideas of 
pruning woody plants. Evidence has come to light that the old 
idea of pruning the top of a tree, shrub or vine at planting time 
to balance unavoidable root loss may not always be sound. 

In many a garden it has been found that young plants are 
likely to get a better start if pruning is limited only to the forma- 
tion of a well-balanced top structure. This latter operation is 
often made necessary by previous pruning. The modern stunt is 
more watering and less pruning, whether it be a tree or a cab- 
bage plant that is being reset. 

Along with the turning back to basic natural principles as a 
result of war-enforced rethinking of cultural problems have 
come some definite advances from the field of research into plant 
behavior. In many a garden, the benefits of hybrid vigor as it 
is witnessed in hybrids of selected strains of sweet corn, tomatoes 
and onions have been noticed. The same vigor is doubtless 
present in many an ornamental plant, although, perhaps, harder 
to detect. 

Those gardeners who have planted carefully bred hybrids 
and report results no better than before, usually turn out to be 
among those who have not started to work with nature in their 
soil management programs. Unthinkingly, they have been using 
the extra vigor and yield capacities of superior strains of plants 
to offset the gradual depletion of the soil. 

Yet it is in the field of insecticides and herbicides that the 
most spectacular advances have been made. Among the insecti- 
cides, DDT has by virtue of almost too much publicity caused 
over-optimism on the part of many gardeners. The story of 
DDT as a garden pest control has largely yet to be written. It 
will find its place and be valuable, along with numerous other 
materials—some old and some new. 

In the field of applying insecticides there has been a tremen- 
dous gain. The zrasol bomb, which threatens to make sprayers 
and dusters unnecessary, appears to be right around the corner. 
Mortars with explosive charges to distribute insecticidal dusts in 
wooded areas have been found practical. 
Area treatment by airplanes for such 
scourges as the gypsy moth is due for 
wider use. 

The so-called hormones, or growth 
regulating substances which a few years 
ago were much spoken of in connection 








with promoting the rooting of cuttings 
have taken on wider usefulness, largely as 
a result of their use at different seasons in 
different concentration. Some are applied 
to delay the opening of flower buds, thus 
causing the prediction that the flowering 
season of any woody plant can be extended 
or delayed. Application of a similar mate- 
rial can cause fruit to form on some plants, 
hollies for instance, without pollination. 
It is now standard practice to cause apples 
to hang to the tree longer through the 
agency of a pre-harvest application of a 
growth-regulating substance. 

The most recent development of these 
growth-regulating substances is 2-4-D, 
which promises to be of great aid to the 
lawn maker. A single application has been 
known to kill most of the wide-leaved 
weeds such as plantain and dandelion with- 
out injury to the turf. 

This principle of selectivity has also 
been used in weed control among garden 
crops with other materials. For instance, 
young carrots are now weeded with a 
chemical that kills the weeds but leaves 
the carrots unscathed, all going well. 

As for herbicides in general, the war 
years have witnessed the introduction of 
thaterials which will kill almost any plant 
to which they are applied without danger 
of creating fire hazards, of poisoning 
people and animals and with little or no 
residual toxic effect on the soil. These new 
materials have made possible the present 
advance of the movement to eradicate 
poison ivy in frequented places 


Rose Society Officers Elected 


HE annual meeting of the American 

Rose Society was held in Detroit, 
Mich,, on September 27 and 28. At the 
noon luncheon on the 27th, George A. 
Sweetser of Wellesley Hills, Mass., was 
the speaker. The subject was ‘‘Soils and 
Fertilizers for Roses.”’ 

The afternoon session was largely de- 
voted to a showing of slides in kodachrome 
of roses and rose gardens in widely sepa- 
rated areas of the country, with comments 
on the culture of the plants shown. 

In the evening the annual dinner and 
banquet was held. The speakers were 
Prof. W. L. Ayers of Lafayette, Ind. Dr. 
A. G. Smith of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and Dr. Charles Vernon Covell 
of Oakland, Calif. Dr. Ankley of the De- 
troit Rose Society was the toastmaster. 

On Friday the 28th the society was 
taken to the Ford estate in Dearborn and 
personally greeted by Mrs. Ford, after 
which the rose garde and other gardens 
of the estate were visited. Lunch was had 
at the Dearborn Inn and after lunch the 
society visited the Ford Museum, a build- 
ing which covers 1414 acres, and saw some 
of Greenfield Village. 

This was one of the largest and most 
enthusiastic meetings that the society has 
ever had. Members were in attendance 
from 19 states. The secretary reported the 
membership as almost 6,300, the largest 
by far in the history of the society. 


The officers elected were as follows: 

President, Charles Vernon Covell, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Vice-president, George A. Sweetser, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Treasurer, Ernest Vize, Reading, Pa. 

Directors, N. A. Broeren, Portland, 
Ore.; Roy E. Shepherd, Medina, Ohio; 
W. W. Horsley, M.D., Lovell, Wyo., and 
Richard S. Wilcox, St. Paul, Minn. 

Those elected to the nominating com- 
mittee were Rev. Earl W. Benbow, Dallas, 
Ore., and Jerry F. Kafton of Cleveland. 

The managing board’s name was 
changed from trustees to directors. The 
secretary is to be called the executive sec- 
retary in the future. 


Rusty Color of Evergreens 


HEN evergreens, especially arbor- 

vite and pines, become brown or 
rusty looking in the Fall, there is no need 
to worry about what is happening. It is a 
natural phenomenon, not due to disease or 
insect injury. The older leaves are dropped 
in a manner comparable to the dropping 
of leaves by deciduous trees. Occasionally, 
the two-year-old needles fall, due to some 
organic agency or adverse weather condi- 
tions, but usually the dropping comes from 
leaves three or four years old. Extended 
periods of hot, dry weather contribute to 
this condition. 

Browning of evergreens may occur in 
the early Spring and then several factors 
may be involved, some of which require 
care to prevent serious injury. If brown- 
ing occurs in late February and early April, 
it may be attributed to a drying out while 
the soil is still frozen and the tree unable 
to replace the water lost by the needles. 
Exposure to the prevailing winds and di- 
rect sunlight generally accounts for this 
injury which may be reduced by shading 





President Charles V. Covell of the 
American Rose Society. 
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FFICIALS of the North Ameri- 

can Gladiolus Council have an- 
nounced that the 1946 meeting will 
be held at the Hotel Severn, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., January 19 and 20. 
Leo Matthews, editor of the Indiana 
Gladiolus Society Gladland News, 
is chairman of the council commit- 
tee on arrangements, and the Indiana 
society will act as sponsor of the | 
meeting. It is expected that this 
meeting will be the largest and most 
important gathering of gladiolus 
personalities in recent years. The 
program will include several papers 
pertaining to gladiolus culture and 
disease control, to be presented by 
authorities, 























or screening the trees wherever this is 
practicable. 

If browning occurs in the Summer, it 
usually is caused by insects, with the 
spruce mite as a common source of trouble, 
especially in hot, dry weather. This insect 
attacks other types of evergreens besides 
spruce and can be detected upon close ex- 
amination as tiny reddish creatures crawl- 
ing about the trees. Dusting sulfur gives 
good control. 


Control of Lily Disease 


AST year, just as I had a nice start in a 
4. few thousand Formosanum lilies, the 
dreaded botrytis blight came along. At 
first, I did not know what it was. Then I 
learned what I had on my hands, but could 
get no encouragement as to its control ex- 
cept by the use of Bordeaux mixture. 
Later, I learned of a new spray used in 
Florida for potato blight with remarkable 
control. The average increase in yield per 
acre was around 100 bushels. The material 
is a liquid, Dithane D-14. 

The makers’ formula calls for 100 gal- 
lons of water, too much, so I figured it 
down to 

5 gals. water 

5 oz. Dithane D-14 
¥% oz. zinc sulphate, 36% zinc 
¥% oz. hydrated lime. 

This spray mixture can be used in metal 
spray pump and does not stain foliage. 

The best part of this story is that this 
new chemical is very inexpensive. With 
me it has stopped the lily disease. It has 
also worked well on hardy phlox blight, 
blight on some hardy chrysanthemums, 
especially the tall growing kinds such as 
Korean hybrids, blights on liatris and it 
seems likely to be effective on other plant 
troubles. 

This spray should be used when the 
plants are about four inches above the 
ground and then every ten days or so, and 
I also spray around on the ground sur- 
rounding the lilies for a few inches, as it is 
a soil borne disease, like damping-off. 
Spray oftener when it rains. 

—H. Roy Mosnat. 


Belle Plaine, Iowa. 
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Autumn-Fruiting Plants — 


HIS year’s display of decorative fruits 

on many trees and shrubs as late as 
October 15 is making a colorful picture 
for anyone observant of nature’s autumnal 
effects. 

Of all small or medium sized trees still 
retaining their fruit as late in the season as 
mid-October I have seen none this year 
with fruitage excelling that of crabapples 
Malus robusta persicifolia and M. torin- 
goides. The former, with red fruit ap- 
proximating the size of cherries, is so 
abundantly fruited that every branch is 
pendulous because of the imposed burden, 
the lower series sweeping the ground. The 
smaller fruit of the latter tree, yellow pri- 
marily but so red of cheek in October as 
to appear fundamentally of the richer 
color, is equally abundant and more dif- 
fusely borne. A graceful, round-headed 
tree is this crab when developed under fa- 
vorable conditions. 

Some well grown specimens of M. hupe- 
hensis seem not to have lost an individual 
fruit of their greenish-yellow, often red 
cheeked hoard, spread out from base to tip 
of their characteristically outward thrust- 
ing branches. This is an excellent tree, as 
also is the lovely M. arnoldiana, for ac- 
cents in garden flower borders of ampli- 
tude. 

Of the hawthorns, none seem more 
abundantly fruited than Crategus macra- 
cantha—an armed shrub or small tree with 
shining red fruit — and C. lavallei with 
brick-red fruit, always long persistent. The 
well known C. crus-galli, with its forbid- 
ing spines, is also profusely ladened with 
dull red fruit. 

The purple-black fruit of Acantho- 
panax lasiogyne and of A. senticosus, 
consisting of small drupes, loosely clus- 
tered as borne on the former species, and 
compactly clustered in globose heads as 
borne on the latter, are still intact, and are 
a welcome decoration. Beware of the 
spiny branches and prickly new shoots. 

Lonicera maacki podocarpa, its dark 
green leaves still in pristine condition, is 
literally overflowing with its fleshy, dark 
red fruit, usually grouped in fours along 
its sweeping branches. Not a fruit seems 
to have fallen or to have been bird-stolen. 
The shrub makes a rich and graceful pic- 
ture. But give it room. 

Some, but by no means all. of the vibur- 
nums, fruited abundantly this year. V. 
dilatatum is at this date still carrying its 
scarlet, broad-ovoid fruit, keeping up to 
its reputation as one of the best species of 
the genus for free flowering and long re- 
tention of its fruit. It also stands high for 
Autumn coloration of the foliage. 


October 15, 1945 


Small trees and shrubs which 
help in making October gay 


Viburnum dilatatum xanthocarpum is 
well burdened with its pale yellow, clus- 
tered fruitage. V. lobophyllum, with its 
red fruit, V. Sargenti, with red fruit, V. 
Sargenti flavum, with amber yellow, and 
V. opulus xanthocarpum, also with yel- 
low fruit, are still generously decorated. 

May I add, with respect to viburnums, 
that V. sieboldi, although not normally re- 
taining its fruit through September, is a 


‘shrub of almost faultless qualities: a sturdy 


plant of good, dense form and having 
clean, lustrous, oval or obovate leaves to 
six inches long. It is a grand shrub for use 
as balanced specimens, or for block plant- 
ing on home grounds. 

Because of the rich, deep green of its 
foliage and the denseness of its growth, no 
plant displays its fruit to better advantage 
than does the yew when at its best in the 


garden importance either as to form or 
foliage, but it bears drupe-like fruit of 
rare and beautiful coloration, silvery- 
green, and thence to rose or scarlet, silvery 
meshed. This is possibly the unique gem 
of October, but it has to be discovered as 
it is short-stalked and fairly well hidden by 
the leaves, which are silvery on the under 
surface. 

The callicarpas, both Chinese and Japa- 
nese, are now luxuriously fruited with 
their small berry-like closely clustered 
drupes, spaced at intervals along the slen- 
der branches. The fruit is of a color ap- 
proximating violet and lilac-violet. These 
are shrubs, not outstanding in form or foli- 
age, but having fruitage quite dramatically 
displayed. 

Of the arborescent and shrub forms of 
euonymus, many have retained their fruits 
at this date. E. europza and E. europza 
intermedia are both generously fruited, 
the latter being the more brilliant and with 
good foliage. E. bulgarica and E. bunge- 
ana are fairly fruited. If, of any two adja- 
cent species, the capsules of the fruit, usu- 
ally red, sometimes pink (as on E. bun- 
geana) have not opened on one of the 
plants to display the aril, while on the 
other species the capsules are open and the 
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Several of the hawthorns carry heavy loads of handsome fruits in the Autumn. 


Autumn. Unfortunately, the flower buds 
of the yews were, in many locations, so 
injured in the Spring—a Spring of early 
ardency and of subsequent disillusionment 
—that many of the species failed to de- 
velop any fruit, a condition very different 
from that of last year. The development 
of yew fruit, from its primary form and 
composition into its final stages, is one of 
the marvels of nature’s processes, and one 
well worth observing. For an excellent 
illustration, quite unusual, of taxus fruits, 
one should consult ‘““Trees and How They 
Grow,” by C. Clarke Nuttall, B. Sc. (Cas- 
sell & Co., London, 1923). 

If the birds did not so avidly devour 
the maturing fruit of Symplocos panicu- 
lata, there might now be a grand exhibi- 
tion rather than a scarcity.of the plant's 
blue, drupaceous fruit—a blue not sur- 
passed by the product of other shrub or 
tree, but only by vines. 

Elzagnus umbellata is a plant seldom 
mentioned, being a shrub of no especial 
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brilliant orange or red aril is disclosed, it 
is difficult to judge of the relative effective- 
ness of the fruit, but eventually the color 
combination of the opened fruit of all the 
well fruiting species, is a sparkling contri- 
bution to Autumn's decorative efforts. 
Ampelopsis brevipedunculata, a tendril 
climber, bearing lustrous berry-like fruits 
of diverse coloration, green and amber, 
lilac and turquoise, gives a glowing au- 
tumnal exhibition of nature’s prowess. 
Viewing this vine, when trellis-trained 
against a faded-yellow stucco wall, with its 
various colored fruits sunlit, we may well 
feel humble regarding our own efforts. 
Stern in northern Winters, steadfast 
through northern Summers, how gener- 
ously in Spring and Autumn does nature 
prepare her colors; and quite beyond emu- 
lation paint her masterpieces, and her 
lovely miniatures—even to her wild asters, 
and the glowing fruits of a fragile vine. 
—Edwards Gale. 
Boston, Mass. 











Chrysanthemums in the Northwest 


Growers in that section have learned how to 
make the large-flowered kinds bloom outdoors 


HE climatic conditions along the 

Northwest coast are especially adapted 
to growing the large commercial and exhi- 
bition chrysanthemums out doors. The 
Winters are so mild, that the plants live 
outside through the Winter season; early 
Spring causes the root shoots to develop 
early; the cool Summer weather with much 
sunshine is just what a chrysanthemum 
needs. Then our rainy Autumns with short 
days and long nights develop the blooms 
to perfection. 

The chrysanthemum, queen of Autumn 
flowers will grow and bloom under ad- 
verse conditions; but to develop its full 
royal beauty in the late Fall, special care 
needs to be given in the early Spring. The 
old clumps should not be allowed to stand 
year after year; they should be separated 
every Spring, whether they be a garden 
variety or a large exhibition kind. 

Chrysanthemums are propagated by 
two methods, root divisions and cuttings. 
A last year’s plant sends up green shoots 
from its roots. They should be separated 
from the old plant when they are two or 
three inches long. They are called root 
divisions. To make cuttings, take two or 
three inches of the top of a straight, 
healthy shoot. Cut it with a sharp knife 
just below a leaf joint; pick off all the 
leaves except the half grown ones at the 
top; dip the cut ends in a rooting pow- 
der; plant them in flats of fresh water 
and sand, or a sand and peat mixture. 
Cover with glass, keep in the shade, 
and water frequently. The cuttings 
may be made as early as February, 
when the Winters are mild, and con- 
tinue on through May. Taking the 
top out of a shoot for a cutting does 
not hinder its being used as a root 
division. 

After the cuttings are rooted and 
root divisions separated from the old 
plant, they are given the same care. 
Spade a spot in your garden, mix 
half soil, half peat moss, with a 
sprinkling of barnyard manure. Set 
the little plants about four inches 
apart. Keep well watered. Leave 
them three or four weeks. When you 
lift them, you will have a great surprise. 
The top will not have changed much; but 
one plant will often have a ball of roots 
larger than a pint cup. 

Now, as to the preparation of the per- 
manent bed. Cover the ground with com- 
post, ground lime rock, and barnyard ma- 
nure, Spade deeply several weeks before 
the plants are set. The plants should stand 
15 inches apart m rows 18 inches apart. 


Where each plant is to be set, make a hole 
about eight inches, each dimension; mix 
a half cup raw bone meal and a handfal 
of leaf mold or peat moss with the soil, 
then set the plant in the center. The plants 
should be set in this permanent bed the last 
of May or first half of June. 

One important step in the growing of 
large chrysanthemums that beginners do 
not like to do is the “‘stopping”’ or ‘‘break- 
ing back.’’ When the plant is four to six 
inches tall during the last of June, pinch 
out the top. This causes the plant to send 
out shoots at the leaf joints called laterals. 
When these have grown to a length of 
four or five inches, select the best three or 
four to keep for blooming; break out all 
others. If you desire extra large blooms 
for show purposes, as the season progresses 
take out these laterals until two or even 
one is left. Keep all little shoots that de- 
velop in the axils of the leaves, pinched 
out. 

This brings us to the point or “saving 
the bud”’ or “‘disbudding.’” A good rule 
to follow is to break out any bud that ap- 
pears before the tenth of August. The 
earlier buds produce coarse, imperfect 
flowers. This first bud is called the “‘first 
crown” bud. It is a single bud with a few 
leaf scales along the stem. When it is 
pinched out, a group of laterals are de- 
veloping around it. Break out all these 
except one, and soon it will have another 
solitary bud with leaves all the way to the 





Tents are used in the Northwest to protect the 
large-flowering chrysanthemums. 


bloom. This is called the ‘‘Second crown”’ 
bud. 

If some accident happens to it, do not 
be discouraged, for there is still another 
chance for a bloom. Save one lateral and 
it will produce what is called a “‘terminal 
bud,”’ which is a center bud surrounded by 
smaller buds. 

There are some insect pests to bother 
chrysanthemums; slugs and spit bugs in the 
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Spring; later aphis, leaf miner, and ear- 
wigs. Use the proper bait and spray once 
a week. There is also a small green worm 
that rolls itself in a top leaf and eats the 
center of the top growth. To pick off by 
hand is the best way of exterminating it. 
Two or three times during August and 
September dust the plants with a mixture 
of arsenate of lead and sulphur, one part 
of arsenate of lead to nine parts of sulphur. 
This controls mildew and chewing insects. 

All Summer long, the plants must be 
well watered and cultivated. The last of 
July they should have their first feeding. 
They should be fed about every ten days— 
alternating animal manure in liquid form 
and commercial fertilizers until the buds 
begin to show color. One must judge their 
need of fertilizer by the condition of the 
foliage. If the leaves are thin, limp, and 
pale in color, they need fertilizer; if they 
are very dark green or mottled color, look 
thick and crumpled, and break when bent, 
they are over fertilized. Stop fertilizing 
and water well. If the leaves are dark 
green, firm but pliable, they are fed just 
right. 

It is very important to keep the stems 
tied so that they are firm and far enough 
apart so that the buds do not touch each 
other or the stake. 

The large varieties need to be protected 
from the rain in the Fall. The water col- 
lects in the center of the bud and causes it 
to rot. This cover also protects the blooms 
from soot. This is done in many ways. A 
frame covered with panels of glass substi- 
tute or hotbed sash put up October 10 
seems best. One lady who wished to grow 
her exhibition chrysanthemums in her per- 
ennial border, grew prize winning blos- 
soms by tying old umbrellas to the stakes. 

There are hundreds of varieties of ex- 
hibition and commercial chrysanthemums. 
But the favorites in this northwest section 
are the Turners, white, yellow, and pink; 
then the Pocketts in the same three 
colors and red. Other whites are 
Granquist, Betsy Ross, and Duke of 
Kent; other pinks are Venus, Grace 
Coolidge, Duchess of Kent. Of the 
bronzes, Keystone, William Waite, 
and Appert are most popular. 

At present there is a great fad for 
the curly, feathery type; the Rayon- 
nantes, Punch Bowl, San Gabriel, 
and a beautiful white originated 
from seed by a Seattle grower. It 
bears her name, Susan Leighton. 

There is another type of chrysan- 
themums that are grown extensively 
in the Northwest, called ‘Early 
English’’—early, because they begin 
blooming in August and keep on through 
October; English —- because they were 
brought to us from England by way of 
Canada. They come in all colors and in 
sizes from buttons to six inches in diameter 
if disbudded. 


—kBsther Shively Keeney, 
President, Chrysanthemum Society. 


Seattle, Wash. 
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OW that my garden has been put to 

bed for the Winter, I have more time 
to go a-roving. And the best of my roam- 
ing is in Italian seed stores. They take me 
all around the Mediterranean, especially 
when I am looking for the sesames that I 
learned to love in bread in South Carolina. 
The reply now-a-days is always the same, 
‘“‘May be in tomorrow, may-be in six 
months.”’ 

In spite of my sesameless condition, I 
always have a good time looking about 
the store, for, next to fresh vegetables piled 
up, the seeds of vegetables interest me by 
their beauty and promise. There always 
are open sacks of grain, of dried rosemary 
leaves, of finocchio leaves, of chick peas 
from Mexico, of farda beans and of lentils 
that were the cheapest thing they could 
feed us on at my boarding school in Bor- 
deaux 20 years ago. 

My last visit revealed a pile of baskets, 
fragrant and resembling those in which 
come red onions from Italy. Each con- 
tained dried bundles of origani from Por- 
tugal. That is what the clerk called wild 
marjoram, Origanum vulgare, which, 
judging by its name, joy of the mountains, 
must have come originally from Greece 
and that we call sweet marjoram. Only it 
was the dried wild marjoram that you can- 
not tell from the annual variety which is 
mostly cultivated for cooks in America. 

The wild perennial marjoram is usually 
known as pot marjoram and has pink flow- 
ers toward the middle of the Summer. The 
annual marjoram has whitish flowers. I 
once knew a Mormon convert from Swit- 
zerland who always had a pot of marjoram 
in her window that she might glean a 
round green leaf or two for her daily soup. 
Italians who love their spaghetti with to- 
mato sauce always put in a teaspoon of 
minced marjoram leaves, making the 
sauce, and cali the perfect whole Pastas- 
ciutta alla Napolitana. 


AMES ODELL of the New England 

Gladiolus Society has provided me with 
the picture of Professor E. F. Palmer of 
Ontario which appears on this page. 
Strangely enough, I have never had the 
good fortune to meet Professor Palmer 
but, judging from his picture, he is the 
very amiable, courteous and scholarly 
gentleman which his friends describe him 
to be. 

Professor Palmer has made his reputa- 
tion, af course, as a gladiolus breeder, with 
the sensational variety Picardy as his most 
outstanding production. If Picardy had not 
carried him to the head of the class, how- 
ever, he would have made a name for him- 
self with Beacon, Bagdad, King Lear and 
the current favorite Corona, among other 
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introductions. A new yellow variety called 
Spotlight is rapidly increasing in favor 
and was given an Award of Merit by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
this year. 

Professor Palmer is, however, a very 


versatile gentleman. Most flower lovers 
who knew him only through his connec- 
tion with gladioli may be interested to 
learn that his work with these plants is 
really a hobby, undertaken as a relaxation 
from his regular job, which for 20 years 
kept him at the Vineland Station in On- 
tario, where he was in charge of peach tree 
breeding and other work with fruits. Vari- 
ous other duties have occupied his atten- 
tion but what can be fairly called his inter- 





national reputation is derived from his 
very successful handling of a complicated 
hobby, the breeding of new and better 
gladioli. 


AM sure that my readers will be inter- 

ested to know that the alpine gardens 
of the late Henri Correvon in Switzerland 
came through the war intact. A letter re- 
cently received from Geneva says that this 
little nursery, known as Jardin Alpin Flor- 
aire, is being operated by Mr. Correvon’s 
family and is starting to again do business. 
One of the firm’s collectors was killed by 
the Germans, another was made a prisoner 
and a third is still missing. 


PROFESSOR E. F. PALMER 


This is the genial gentleman who originated the famous gladiolus 
Picardy and is responsible for many other popular varieties. 
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Propagating Gerberas 


ERBERAS are becoming increasingly 

popular in those sections of the West 
Coast where a sufficiently mild climate 
makes them hardy. According to a note 
by Leonard M. Tivol in the Journal of the 
California Horticultural Society, propaga- 
tion of gerberas by root cuttings or crown 
divisions may be done at any time of the 
year but a start in the latter part of August 
to the middle of October will give the 
plants a better chance of forming a strong 
root growth before trying to flower. 

The entire clump to be propagated may 
be taken out of the ground but if con- 
tinued bloom is wanted from the parent 
clump, a sharp spade may be used to cut 
off part of the clump to be used for propa- 
gating. The remainder of the clump left 
in place will soon heal and fill out the por- 
tion from which the propagating wood 
was taken and blossoming will not be in- 
terrupted. It is not practical to attempt to 
save the roots by going more than eight 
inches deep as these plants root very deeply 
and the feeder roots are far below ground. 

The heavy, fleshy root that is cut off at 
the eight-inch depth will soon renew itself. 
The crown should be so divided that each 
section will have two to four or more good 
pieces of root and two or more fresh leaves. 
These cuttings or divisions may be planted 
directly in the garden where the plants are 
wanted. Plants will bloom within four 
months of starting. 


Axe Versus Saw 


OME owners who turn to the wood 

pile for fuel can well ponder the find- 
ings of H. H. Tryon and Daniel Smiley, 
Jr., as regards the axe versus the saw as a 
tool for reducing firewood to usable size. 
As reported in the Journal of Forestry, 
these investigators report that a man cut- 
ting in straight, fairly clean eight-inch 
timber, using only the axe, will leave 
about one full cord behind him in the 
woods, in the form of chips, for every 14 
cords actually manufactured into market- 
able condition. A full cord of fuel wood 
is not to be lightly tossed aside these days. 


Lime for Vegetables 


ROF. R. D. SWEET of Cornell Uni- 

versity has estimated that three-fourths 
of his state’s vegetable growers suffered 
losses in yield up to 15 per cent this year 
because of lime depletion which causes a 
sour soil. 

It is a well known fact that vegetables 
need lime, he said, but the tendency is to 
forget it. In wet seasons, such as this has 
been, lime leaches from the soil at a greater 
than normal rate. The result shows in 


poorer stands and highly decreased yields 
for the grower. 

Even crops that are tolerant of acid con- 
ditions, such as tomatoes, radishes, and 
sweet corn, suffered to some extent this 
year, Dr. Sweet reported. Any soil that 
tests less than pH 6 is not desirable for 
vegetable growing unless limed. 


Raspberry Winter Injury 


G. BRIERLEY recently stated in 

. the Minnesota Fruit Grower that 
Winter injury to “‘hardy’’ raspberry canes 
probably is due to something other than 
cold. The Winter rest seems to be broken 
rather early. Then warm spells cause either 
a loss of hardiness or bring about the very 
early stages of development in the buds. 
In either case, injury is likely to occur 
when cold weather follows the warm spell. 
In some “open” Winters, injury may be 
due to drying of the canes. 


Cut Flower Experiments 


UCCULENT plants wilt rapidly when 

cut and exposed to hot, dry conditions. 
This is also true of cut flowers when left 
out of water for even short periods. C. L. 
Hamner, R. F. Carlson and H. B. Tukey 
of the New York experiment station have 
found a method which will lengthen from 
four to 36 hours the period during which 
succulent plants and cut flowers may be 
kept in a fresh condition. As reported in 
Science, laboratory trials were carried out 
as follows: 

Thirty tomato plants six inches tall 
were placed under water and the air drawn 
off by means of a pump. In this way the 
air in the plants was replaced by water. 

The treated tomato plants were heavy and 
had a dark green, translucent, water-soaked ap- 
pearance which disappeared after two hours. 
They were placed in a chamber, with both 
roots and tops exposed to the air, at a temper- 
ature of 95 degrees Fahrenheit and a relative 
humidity of 20. Check plants in water were 
placed in the chamber along with the treated 
plants. After five minutes the untreated plants 
showed wilting, and after 30 minutes they 
were badly wilted. The vacuum-treated plants 
showed wilting only after four hours’ expo- 
sure, and only half were badly wilted in seven 
hours. After seven hours’ exposure, all the 
plants were placed with their roots in water. 
Twenty-six of the vacuum-treated plants re- 
gained turgidity, and four recovered partially. 
Of the untreated plants, 26 died and four re- 
covered partially. 

Similar results were obtained with cut 
flowers of daffodil, trillium and lilac. Con- 
flicting results were obtained with cut rose 
flowers. Azalea, grape hyacinth, iris, car- 
nation and Spirza van houttei blooms were 
also treated but the results were not out- 
standing. In general, this partial vacuum 
method of replacing air with water works 
better with plant materials which have 
large leaves and stems and large inferior 
ovaries, capable of serving as reservoirs. 
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Potato Digging Suggestions 


ROFESSOR E. V. Hardenburg of the 

College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity has recently explained several 
things about potato growing which have 
puzzled gardeners. He says it will pay to 
continue spraying where as much as one- 
half of the foliage is still green. He points 
out, too, that it is a bad practice to dig 
potatoes when the foliage is still green and 
where blight is present in the field. There 
is no more certain way to spread the dis- 
ease to the tubers and cause them to rot in 
storage. It is better to wait until the tops 
are dead or to kill them with a vine-killing 
spray. 

In event of cold weather that would 
freeze a crust on the surface soil, he says, 
‘Don’t hurry to dig the tubers. To disturb 
them when surrounded by frozen soil will 
greatly increase the damage. Wait until 
the soil thaws.” 

Two other points: Store only potatoes 
that will keep well. Tubers should be ma- 
ture, clean, dry, free from blight, and free 
from skinning and bruising. And give 
attention to the condition of the storage 
cellar. 

All old tubers that may harbor disease 
should be removed. The walls and bin sur- 
faces may be sprayed with a dilute solution 
of blue-vitriol. Proper insulation of the 
ceiling and ventilation of the storage bin 
should be provided, too. These jobs should 
be done before the storage is filled. 


Storage Methods Revised 


ILES of squashes in the field may look 

picturesque in the Fall, but experiments 
carried on by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, prove that squashes moved directly 
from the field to the storage have superior 
keeping qualities. 

To obtain the best results, the experts 
advise storing only well-matured and mar- 
ketable immature Hubbard squashes, han- 
dling them carefully to prevent bruising. 
A squash that has been bruised will not 
keep, although a squash that has been cut 
will often heal over. 

Remove the stem end completely to pre- 
vent stem-end infections from black rot 
and Fusarium dry rot. 

A temperature of between 50 degrees 
and 60 degrees, with a humidity of 20 to 
50 per cent has been found most satisfac- 
tory for squashes. Although drying thor- 
oughly during the first two weeks of stor- 
age is essential, it can be done by heating 
the storage to 80 degrees. 

Liquid and dust fungicides applied to 
fruits have not proved valuable in con- 
trolling storage rot, the specialists say. 
Storing squash in the same room with 
apples is known to turn them yellow. 
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Living Lanterns in the Garden* — 


Richard Headstrom writes about fireflies, 
as well as about lion ants and lady beetles 


“And lavishly to left and right, 
The fireflies, like golden seeds, 
Are sown upon the night.” 


HESE little animated lanterns were no 
strangers to our garden and [ still re- 
call the many enjoyable moments I spent in 
watching the sowing against a background 
of shadows, as the twilight blended into 
the darkness of a warm Summer's night. 
Few of us realize how perfect is the light 
given off by the fireflies. The rays are al- 
most entirely light rays with practically no 
thermal or actinic rays and we would not 
be far wrong if we evaluated the light of 
the firefly as 100 per cent. Just what this 
means can be shown by the fact that the 
radiations of an ordinary gas flame contain 
less than three per cent of visible rays, 
while those of the electric arc only ten per 
cent and those of the sun but 35 per cent. 
There are a number of species of fire- 
flies but not all are luminous. One of the 
most common as well as largest and most 
brilliant measures about half an inch long, 
with a head and pronotum of dull yellow, 
the latter with a central red area crossed by 
a narrow medium dark stripe, and brown- 
ish wing covers. 

It is fun to chase a firefly with a net and 
place it under a glass jar or tumbler and 
study its light at close range. The firefly’s 
lamp is located on the ventral side of the 
posterior abdominal segments. It is a 
photogenic plate and the light is produced 
by the rapid combustion of a substance 
secreted by this plate in the rich supply of 
oxygen furnished by the air-tubes. 

What is the reason for the firefly’s light? 
Some believe that it is used to signal to 
their mates and others that it is a warning 
signal to nocturnal birds, bats and other 
insectivorous animals. The latter view is 
supported by the fact that fireflies are re- 
fused by birds in general, and although 
young birds will readily accept them for 
the first time they will not do so again. 

I doubt if my dad would have neg- 
lected to have shown me the ingenious 
trap of the ant-lion, had he known about 
it. This insect, so-called because it feeds 
chiefly on ants, is a most curious-looking 
creature, with a humped back, a long 
tapering abdomen, and a sneaky-appearing 
head, from which project fierce jaws. The 
front pair of legs are small and spiny and 
are quite unlike the strong hind ones, 
which are twisted, with sharp-spiked claws 
that serve to push the animal vigorously 





*T his is a continuation of the subject which 
was discussed in the May 15 issue of Horticul- 
ture. 
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forward should the need for such move- 
ment arise. 

The trap of the ‘‘lion’’ is a pit which it 
always digs in sand or loose soil and had 
my dad known about it, he would have 
looked for it in the soil about the founda- 
tion of our house. The “‘lion,”” in digging 
its pit, first selects a site which is secluded 
from the wind and rain and then excavates 
a circular groove in the sand. Within this 
groove, it excavates another and then an- 
other and so on until it has fashioned a 
conical pit, the size varying with the size 
of the animal, sometimes being less than 
an inch across while at other times it may 
be as much as two inches in diameter. 

The “‘lion”’ digs in a rather quaint man- 
ner, scraping the sand on its head by means 
of its front legs and then jerking its head 
suddenly upward, thus throwing the sand 
to a distance. Upon completing its pit, it 
digs in at the bottom and there lies in wait 






Trap or pit of the ant-lion. 


for a victim, all that is visible of the ‘‘lion’”’ 
being a pair of long curved jaws. 

The secret of the ant-lion’s trap is that 
the sand on the sides lies at such an angle 
that the least disturbance causes it to slide 
toward the bottom. Thus, the moment an 
ant steps over the edge it begins to slide 
toward the bottom, where the ant-lion is 
waiting to receive it. Should the ant by 
vigorous struggling manage to stop its 
descent and seem likely to escape, the 
“‘lion’”’ goes into action and throws up 
little showers of sand. The sand falls on 
the struggling ant, knocks it down, and 
precipitates its descent into eternity. 

Should the ant be strong and powerful, 
however, a tug-of-war’ is very likely to 
ensue between the “‘lion’’ and its prospec- 
tive victim. In such a struggle the “‘lion’”’ 
is usually the victor, for its crooked hind 
legs serve to anchor it in its pit until the 
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ant becomes weakened through struggling, 
when it becomes an easy prey. After the 
ant-lion has feasted, the remains of its din- 
ner are thrown out in the same manner as 
the sand. 

The ant-lion can undergo long fasts and 
here we have another interesting provision 
of nature: as the ant-lion must lie in wait 
for a meal to come its way, days and even 
weeks may pass before it eats. Accord- 
ingly, the length of an ant-lion’s life is 
variable and is dependent upon the abund- 
ance of food. Thus, it may take two or 
three years before it becomes full grown. 
When this time comes, it fashions a loose 
and globular cocoon of silk and sand, pu- 
pates, and emerges as a delicate gauzy- 
winged creature wholly unlike the fero- 
cious animal that lay hidden in its cun- 
ningly devised trap. 

Among the many insects that were to be 
found in our garden was one with which I 
had long been acquainted—by reason of 
the rhyme which had been written about 
it and which I can somewhat surprisingly 
still recite from memory: 

Ladybird, ladybird! Fly away home, 

Your house is on fire, 

Your children do roam, 

Except little Nan, who sits in a pan 

Weaving gold laces, 

As fast as she can. 
The rhyme, quaint as it may be, is mean- 
ingless, for the ladybird has no home and 
never had one. The “‘children”’ 
do roam about however—in 
search of plant-lice on which 
they feed. All, that is, except 
“little Nan’’ which is the yel- 
low pupa. She alas! cannot 
“‘roam’”’ because she is securely 
tied to the plant by what is the handle of 
the ‘‘pan.”’ 

The name ladybird or lady-beetle goes 
back to the middle ages, when these insects 
were dedicated to the Virgin and were 
called the “‘Beetles of Our Lady.’’ They 
have given rise to many superstitions and 
among children are probably the most 
popular insects. The rhyme which I quoted 
above was inspired by the habit of the hop 
growers in the Old Country of burning the 
hop vines after the harvest, the vines being 
usually covered with plant-lice and lady- 
bird ‘‘children.”’ 

The lady-beetles are among our best in- 
sect friends, for they feed, in both the 
larval and ‘adult stages, on plant-lice and 
scale insects. From experiments, or obser- 
vations, it has been found that an average 
aphid-eating (among entomologists the 
plant-lice are known more accurately as 
aphids) lady-beetle larva will eat from 20 
to 50 aphids a day, while an adult will eat 
twice as many. 

The adults are also fond of aphid eggs 
and when they can find them will tuck 
away as many as 100 eggs a day. Asa 
single lady-beetle mother may have from 
100 to 200 children, the number of plant- 
lice that they can collectively destroy, as- 
suming that they all live to fulfil their des- 
tiny of destroying plant-lice, will run into 
astronomical figures. The moral of all this 














is to cultivate the friendship of the lady- 


SUPERB MADONNA LILY BULBS beetles. Just how you would go about 
We have the finest lot of Lilium can- | | doing this I do not quite know. But I do 
didum from Northern France seen in know that most of them live out their 


many years. These we offer as follows: | | Normal span, for most of them are ill- 
Largest Size, 35 cm. circumference flavored or ill-scented and are therefore left 


and up, $1.00 each, $12.00 doz. alone by their natural enemies, which are ee 


Extra Large Size, 30-35 cm.., the birds. 

75 h, $8.00 doz. Just how -valuable the lady-beetles 0, 7 

Strong Flowering (ogee ‘ sometimes are is shown by what happened Z a AS HIOME, //] 
50c ont. $5.00 doz. in California some years ago, when the 


EREMURUS lemon and orange groves were being de- S, Pl IT Rk. A 4 FENCE 


stroyed by the cottony scale insect, which 






































The "Foxtail Lilies’ or "Desert Can- had been accidentally introduced from The most picturesque boundary fence for 
dles" are very strong bulbs of octopus- | | abroad. suburbs or country. Used extensively m4 
like appearance and their glorious All the methods usualiy employed in es amen np Lowest in cost of a 
spikes of flowers are open in New | | combating noxious insects proved ineffec- tA Rae aS ‘ina 
England from May 20 until late June. tual and the situation was becoming des- wih auto to ectb.. Baar to anet. thin 
We have the following varieties which perate. Most predaceous and parasitic in- fence has real hand split chestnut rails 
give flowers of white, yellow, orange, sects are particular in their choice of food and long-lasting creosoted cedar posts. 
and pink colors. These are nap — and will rpmangs ses anything. The NOW IN STOCK FOR 
3.00 to $3.00 eac cottony scale insect, being a stranger, was 
aniietiiie left alone by our native insects and finding Bor ernaerrstxtriahatbetprunrepeell 
conditions in general quite ideal, multi- ps fae ro chp eg ect 
One of the grandest of all bulbs for plied at an alarming rate. Garden Tool Houses and Outdoor Furniture. 
house culture. Of easy culture. The Agents of the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
attractive foliage without any flowers | | ture were dispatched to ali parts of the WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 
makes them desirable. world to find an insect that would feed 727 East Street, Walpole,.Mass 
Mammoth Sized Bulbs, on the scale insect and that could at the 
$1.00 each, $10.00 doz. same time live in California. After con- 
Strong Second Size, siderable searching a little lady-beetle was 
75c each, $7.50 doz. | | found in Australia that it was hoped might | TRATIL ING ARBUTUS 
Good Flowering Bulbs, fill the bill. The little insect was brought (Epigaa repens) 
50c each, $5.00 doz. to California—not, however, without a T I “ew » salen ene 
We carry many bulbs not to be great deal of trouble—and did more than dares anted seedlings; mice bushy 
found in other catalogues. live up to expectations, for within a few little plants ready to set out 
WILLI AM N CRAIC years oH — a job so well ag = permanently. 
5 perts feared the little insect might itse 
Bulb Specialist die out because there was no longer enough $8.00 for 50 plants 
P scale insects for it = Pe ve ; Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
WEYMOUTH — MASSACHUSETTS ea aa esiesatmah nati aee Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Tel. WEYmouth 1110 Telephone WELlesley 3431 
Cc ‘alen dar for Gar den Lovers A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 





“Bounty of the Wayside,’’ 1946. Massa- RRR ICR ION OM ION 


° chusetts Coastal Edition. Published by Nelson 
Time to Plant Coon, Watertown, Mass. Price $1.00. 


GREY’S Two New England artists have joined THE GARDEN SHOP 


forces to produce a calendar for the year : 
1946. The 12 attractive pages contain Unusual Garden Accessories 


GIANT DARWIN TULIPS illustrations in full color of 25 of nature’s 26 Church Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 


















































. edible gifts against a background of New Wellesley 1998 
Bartigon Fiery Red England scenery. In addition, instructions 
ea Batt . ae fed are given for finding and using the plants 
arncombe Sanders Brilliant Scarlet listed. . 
Pride of Haarlem Old Rose Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Princess Elizabeth Lilac Rose Shade Trees Perennials 
Giant Violet Purple BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
Jubilee Blue Purple TREE MOVING oy (natabtished 1898) 
Yellow Giant Golden Yellow Tree Pruning Cavity Repair Sete 208 7 ee MASS. 
+ teem 7 ure W pe Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 
gran =< ne — WHITE & FRANKE, INE. 
ulbs, each, $5. x 
100 Bulbs, 10 each. 10.50 Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. BUY VICTORY ST AMPS 
Thomas J. Grey Company 


kil Poison Ivy—Ragweed 273.72” oh" 

With easy to apply “RID.” Tested—Proven. Also for driveways, walks, 

courts. Send for circular. 2 Ibs. $.80, 5 lbs. $1.75, 10 Ibs., $3.20. 
Postpaid up to 300 miles. 

THE KOEHLER SALES CO., Walpole, Mass. Tel. Wal. 557-W 


“The Seedsmen” 
82 Summer Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Narseries at Weymouth, junction of 
Routes 3 and 18 





PHONES: 
HUBbard 0730-0731 and WEYmouth 1470 
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Tucking in the Garden — 


Northern garden makers have important 
work to do with the approach of Winter 


HE preparation of plants to withstand 

extremes of low temperature is not 
something to be accomplished entirely by 
sudden and liberal bundling up at the start 
of Winter. Winter is now known to be 
the period when the results of poor culture 
during the growing months are discovered, 
often in a fatal way. Lack of pest control 
that led to defoliation in Summer often 
results in severe Winter injury. Starvation 
and drought at a time when the plants 
should have been building reserves can and 
do take their toll before Spring. Over 
zealous pruning of woody plants in Au- 
tumn or too close mowing of the lawn 
during the Summer can be, but too seldom 
are, recognized as the causes of Winter in- 
jury. Unfavorable environmental condi- 
tions, such as poor drainage or too perfect 
drainage, also eventuate in troubles which 
very often get blamed on the fluctuations 
of the thermometer. 

Attention to all of these cultural details 
is the beginning of successful win- 
tering of reasonably hardy garden 
plants. Even so, the ordinary gar- 
den is such a mixture of different 
kinds of plants, some of them by 
necessity growing under conditions 
not perfect for continued existence, 
that certain definite steps must be 
taken to afford direct Winter pro- 
tection. 

In the case of evergreen plants, 
both coniferous and broad-leaved, 
the principal technique for Winter 
protection seems to be an ample 
soil moisture supply during the 
cold months. Sometimes, it is true, 
locations which permit cold winds 
to blast the foliage can be harmful 
to a considerable degree and screen- 
ing is called for. Screens—such as 
those made of burlap pinned to 
chicken wire—need not be closed 
at the top but should reach high 
enough vertically to break the 
wind. 

However, the greatest cause of 
Winter injury of evergreen foliage 
is a violent rise in temperature on 
sunny, windy days at times in late 
Winter while the ground is frozen 
solid. Here, too, the screening just 
mentioned can prove useful, pro- 
vided the roots have ample mois- 
ture. One way to deal with such by 
a combination of weather factors 
in advance is to see to it that the 
roots of the plants are watered and 
watered thoroughly before the 
freeze-up. 
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Most evergreens will live through hard Winters 
protected from heavy winds and very bright sun- 


This Autumn watering method is de- 
cried by many experts on the ground that 
soft growth easily susceptible to frost in- 
jury will result. Few cases of such water- 
ing-induced injury have been known. Be- 
sides, even if the expert's dire predictions 
came true, it is still better to have a plant 
come through to Spring with some dead 
twigs than to be completely defoliated 
through neglect that leads to general 
weakening. 

In addition to merely soaking ever- 
greens in droughty situations in Autumn, 
there is the far too seldom practiced tech- 
nique of mulching well before the ground 
freezes. If, instead of raking fallen leaves 
into the gutter and setting them afire, the 
gardener would pull them in under the 
branches of his evergreens and shrubs in 
general, he would really be working with 
nature. The mulch will not only hold 
moisture but it will also moderate soil 
temperature in a manner which will prove 








shine in late Winter. 
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helpful to the plants in the warm gusty 
days of late Winter. 

In some gardens, provision has to be 
made to protect shrubs and evergreens 
against snow damage, either by staking or 
tying together to prevent breakage. Usu- 
ally the need for such mechanical protec- 
tion arises from the careless use of snow 
removal equipment or from failure to pre- 
vent snow from sliding from a roof to 
raise havoc among the plants below. 

The truly hardy perennial flower gar- 
den plants, seldom, if ever, need Winter 
protection once they are well established. 
In most gardens, it is easier to cover all 
plants than to go through the beds trying 
to add protection here and there to newly 
made plantings or to plants which for one 
reason or another have had their vitality 
reduced. 

New plantings of even the hardiest per- 
ennials will have been benefited if the soil 
about them was mulched just after the 
plants were set. Such a mulch will now 
be preventing the rapid cooling of the soil 
to the promotion of more root develop- 
ment before Winter. Later, as soon as the 
ground freezes, an additional two or three 
inches of litter covering can well be added. 

Heaving, which is the bugbear of all of 
the published advice, is not caused only by 
alternate freezing and thawing of surface 
soil in Winter. It is usually preceded by 
the rupture of deeper roots by sub-surface 
ice formation whose presence is 
made possible by poor drainage. 
Poor drainage can sometimes be 
alleviated in part by shallow sur- 
face trenches which lead off water 
from melting snows or excessively 
heavy late rains. Where poor drain- 
age exists at all times, fundamental 
correction in the way of tile or 
permanent drainage ditches is 
called for. 

This matter of too much mois- 
ture in Winter can be vital to some 
plants. Too much Winter wet can 
seriously affect tritomas or poker 
plants. Also, chrysanthemums 
should have the centers of their 
clumps covered with some kind of 
waterproof material in addition to 
litter protection. 

A great variety of covering ma- 
terials are known to gardeners in 
different parts of the country. Most 
of these materials are products of 
local agriculture as, for instance, 
cranberry tops on Cape Cod, salt 
hay in the north and middle At- 
lantic states, and rice straw in cer- 
tain parts of the South. 

All of these materials are good 
and the prudent gardener does not 
ship some favorite covering mate- 
rial half way across the continent. 
Rather he covers his garden beds 
with some local product that can 
be bought cheaply. To make sure 
of getting full value from his pur- 
chase, he uses the old covering ma- 
terial as Summer mulch. 











Confusion in Oxalis Names 


EAR EDITOR—Being a collector of 

oxalis, I was naturally attracted to 
the article by Mrs. Arthur Ahrendt in the 
September | issue. With apology to Mrs. 
Ahrendt, I wish to make a correction, for 
I think she is in error in applying the name 
O. tetraphylla to that species which her 
description places as O. deppei. I am the 
happy possessor of 60 oxalis, among them 
O. deppei, but alas! lacking the lovely O. 
tetraphylla, which is not for sale in the 
United States. I have been collecting for 
15 years and have purchased a so-called O. 
tetraphylla from eight dealers, but always 
to be bitterly disappointed. This species is 
outstanding among those of tetraphylla 
foliage, of which there are at least 50, and 
thus it takes on the importance of being 
a named species, from a mere word, cover- 
ing sO many sister oxalids. 

The leaf is obdeltoid, the lovely shal- 
low lobes widely divergent and not always 
do the blades carry the punctations The 
clear lavender flowers, really a violet-lav- 
ender shade, rise on cymes of four to ten 
flowers, just topping the foliage. The 
petiole is only slightly pubescent, differing 
strongly from O. deppei which is quite 
furry. 


Oxalis deppei has a variety or a relative 
with a white bloom suffused pink and 90 
per cent of the foliage is trifoliate. The 
punctating of the blade is not centralized 
but one-fourth below the margin. This is 
sold as ‘‘American Shamrock,’’ a rather 
foolish name and meaningless, as five spe- 
cies are sold under this same trade name, 
making for confusion and disappointment. 
I make a plea to the readers of Horticul- 
ture to please address me should they be 
so fortunate as to obtain the real O. tetra- 
phylla. The leaf outline is considerably 
like that of the beautiful O. latifolia, the 
latter carrying a crimsoned violet bloom. 


—Ester De Le Mans. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Apples Which Keep Well 
EAR EDITOR — I would like to 


compare experiences with Richard 
Philipp, Horticulture, May 1945, 
about a favorite keeping apple, ‘‘North 
Western Greening.’’ We were using it up 
to May 3, and they were excellent. Al- 
though on some the skin had shrivelled, 
the flesh was solid white. Cooking a matter 
only of minutes. 

It is surprising that the board of agricul- 
ture in a long list of late apples for 14 dis- 
tricts does not advise this apple more freely. 
Familiar varieties like Delicious, McIn- 
tosh, Stayman’s Winesap and Golden De- 
licious do not keep as well. 

In New Jersey and Connecticut we 


have been much pleased with the keeping 
and cooking qualities of our favorite. 

Rhode Island Greening is my second 
best here, and many keep as green up to 
April as the day they are picked. We have 
no special storage facilities, just single lay- 
ers on shelves close to the attic roof for 
Winter, with pans of fresh water kept near 
for moisture. I believe North Western 
Greening has a good rating by Geneva, 
N. Y., experts. 

—William J. Ing. 

Greenwich, Conn. 


Butterfly Weed on Cape Cod 


EAR EDITOR—I was much inter- 

ested in Mrs. Cutler's suggestions 
about butterfly weed, Asclepias tuberosa, 
in the September 1 issue of Horticulture, 
for apparently everyone does not have such 
easy success with this rather handsome 
plant. On the islands off Cape Cod, it 
grows in great abundance on slopes where 
good drainage is assured, but mostly as 
single plants, apparently seeking an ideal 
location as to soil and exposure. 

I have had fair success in naturalizing 
it on slopes where the soil is good, planting 
the seed in the Fall, shallow and protected 
from mice by wire netting. The seed will 
germinate in the Spring or later, depending 
on the weather, and as a rule, there will 
be some bloom the second year. 

Asa garden plant, the orange milk weed 
has no equal in its color range, which va- 
ries from lemon to deep orange. It re- 
sponds to good feeding and will remain 
for years in the same location, if you 
happen to hit the proper place. 

—WwWilfrid Wheeler. 
Falmouth, Mass. 


Annual Tried in Texas 


EAR EDITOR—Annuals new with 

me this year included these: Steele’s 
butterfly hybrid pansies with only two- 
inch blooms but ruffled pastel beauties. 
The colors were much prettier than the 
folder illustrating them indicated. 

Pink cleome was all right for a back- 
ground but nothing to exclaim over unless 
one likes spidery plants. 

Vaughan’s dwarf California Giant 
petunias were not dwarf and I am still 
pinching them back trying to make them 
bushy. Blooms have been scarce and, so 
far, of the same color, dark red. 

New to this part of Texas, at least, are 
my Pacific hybrid delphiniums, which I 
have to grow as annuals. They are not too 
expensive from seed, and the two Spring 
crops of flowering spires before the heat 
gets the plants are well worth the money. 

—J.L. Tilford. 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 
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White Mertensia in Missouri 


EAR EDITOR—I read with interest 

the short item in the May 15 issue of 
Horticulture regarding the white Mertensia 
virginica which has been given the descrip- 
tive name of snowbell. A number of gar- 
dens here in the Middle West are gladdened 
each Spring by the rare beauty of its clus- 
ters of pure white bells. I obtained my 
start from an Iowa gardener, who sent me 
seeds. I sowed the seeds in a frame and they 
germinated the next Spring. Out of the 
seven or eight plants that grew to bloom- 
ing size, four were pure white. The others 
were the more common blue. 

The plants bloomed the second year 
from seed but one can be almost sure which 
will be white and which will be blue even 
before they bloom for the ones with white 
blossoms have lighter green leaves than the 
blue-blossomed plants. I have observed the 
same thing in regard to plants of platyco- 
don, although the difference in the leaf 
coloring is not so marked as in the mer- 
tensia. In the platycodon this is true only 
of the semi-double form. I have not noticed 
any difference in the single blue and white 
kinds. 

The snowbells may also be increased by 
cutting the root into sections. I used this 
method a year ago last Spring by cutting 
the fleshy root of one of my plants into five 
sections. Each had a good shoot except one. 
I wrapped dry sphagnum around each sec- 
tion and planted in sandy soil in a pro- 
tected location. All the divisions made nice 
plants except the one without the growing 
shoot. It failed to grow. 


—Olga Rolf Tiemann. 
Westboro, Mo. 


Keeps Woodchucks Away 


EAR EDITOR—The article, ‘‘Get- 

ting Rid of Woodchucks”’ in a recent 
issue reminds me of a ‘“‘cure’’ told to me 
years ago by the head gardener of a large 
estate in New Hampshire. He said: ‘‘Re- 
move the head from an ordinary wooden 
barrel and place the barrel on its side in 
the middle of the garden. Then your trou- 
ble with woodchucks will be over.”’ 

This gardener has used this plan for 
many years with unvarying success and I 
have passed the information on to many 
of my friends, who have been free from the 
varmints ever since trying it. 

If the garden is of large proportions, 
perhaps more than one barrel might be 
used, but that depends on the result from 
one barrel. Do not ask me why this works, 
because I have not the slightest idea about 
it. I only know that it does work. 

—Carleton S. Gifford. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
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What is the dosage for grub proofing a lawn with arsenate of 
lead? 

Seven and one-half pounds of arsenate of lead spread evenly 
over 1000 square feet should grub-proof a lawn for several 


years. 
* . * * 


What is the botanical name of the plant known as Star of 
Bethlehem? 

In New England, that name is commonly applied to Cam- 
panula isophylla, a Summer-flowering pot plant. In other sec- 


tions, Ornithogalum umbellatum is referred to as Star of 
Bethlehem. 


* * *x * 


When should pot-grown fuchsias be repotted? 

The usual practice is to repot fuchsias about the first of the 
year at the end of the resting period. 

* * * . 

What kind of soil preparation should be made for the planting 
of a barberry hedge? 

Superphosphate and some ground limestone can be worked 
into the bottom of the planting trench. Organic fertilizer of 
any kind that may be used had better be added to the top few 
inches of soil, or put on top as mulch if it has yet to be broken 
down by decomposition. 

* * . * 


Are there differences in chemical make-up among the leaves 
from hardwood trees? 

According to a check made some years ago in New Hamp- 
shire, the leaves of one kind of tree, a maple, for instance, tend 
to vary in make-up depending on the type of soil on which the 
trees that cast the leaves are growing. Wider differences occur 
among leaves from different kinds of trees. However, all kinds 
of leaves should be composted. 


TRIBUTE TO AN ENDURING LILY 


HEN Lilium regale flashed across the garden sky, I was 

one of the first to deeply enjoy it, particularly because I 
could get seed of it. From that early seed, with the kindly aid 
of a protecting, cool greenhouse over Winter, I flowered the lily 
17 months from the sowing of the seed, and consequently 
swelled with pride. But after a while regale seemed to lose its 
sturdiness, and we find it rather difficult to keep a good showing 
of it. It is not by any means as finicky as L. candidum, which I 
ruefuliy confess does not stay with us, despite all sorts of soil 
change and fussing. 

But L. formosanum, which came into prominence as L. 
myriophyllum and then switched around through a session of 
L. philippinense to where it now stands in Bailey’s “‘Hortus’’ 
and ‘‘Standardized Plant Names’”’ as L. formosanum, seems to be 
completely substantial. It has two forms and the one I am at 
the moment celebrating is the one called Wilson’s variety, which 
of course assigns it to that greatest plant scout of the century, 
E. H. Wilson. 

We grow formosanum from seed with great ease and find it 
desirable to keep raising new plants as fast as we get the seed so 
that the blooms may be had in more places. It is, I think, the 
neatest of the tubular lilies, is not quite as substantially fra- 
grant as regale, but blooms most desirably many weeks later than 
regale. It tends to grow quite tall, and the bulbs we have scat- 
tered here and there at “‘Breeze Hill’’ have provided flowers 
in the garden during hot August weather when black-spot has 
interfered with roses and bloom from perennial plants is scarce. 
The lily is therefore promoted, as far as these words can prop- 
erly do any promoting, both for beauty, seasonal time of bloom 
and dependability. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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SAVE 20-50% 


on your 


FALL PLANTING 


We must move 20 acres of choice Evergreens, Flower- 
ing Trees and Shrubs in the best standard and rare 
varieties, to make room for a modern AIRPARK and 
LANDING FIELD. 


This is a most exceptional opportunity to get the fine 
plants you want at real bargain prices. 


Drive to East Boxford and make your own selection 
or order direct from this advertisement by mail or phone. 


All prices are f.o.b. our nursery. Cash with order, 
please. 
Minimum order $5.00 at these prices. 


THIS OFFER GOOD FOR ONE MONTH ONLY 
October 15 through November 15 


GROUP A. $100 each (list $1.25 to $1.75 each) 
European Mountainash 4-5 ft. 
Korean Early Lilac . 3-4 ft. 
White Spruce 18-24 in. 
Tom Thumb Arborvitae 15-18 in. 


GROUP B. $1.50 each (list $2.00 to $2.75 each) 


Eastern Arborvitae 2-3 ft. 
Pyramid Eastern Arborvitae 18-24 in. 
Parsons Eastern Arborvitae 18-24 in. 
Korean Rhododendron 15-18 in. 


GROUP C. $2.00 each (list $3.00 to $3.75 each) 
Mugho Swissmountain Pine 15-18 in. spread 


Wintergreen Eastern Pyr. Arb. 2-3 ft. 
Vervaene Arborvitae 2%-3 ft. 
Hovey Eastern Arborvitae 18-24 in. 
Andorra Creeping Juniper 2-2% ft. spread 
Eastern White Pine 2-3 ft. 
Corkbark Fir 18-24 in. 


GROUP D. $3.00 each (list $4.00 to $5.00 each) 
Vervaene Arborvitae 3-4 ft. 
Eastern White Pine 
Japanese Larch 5-6 ft. 
Korean Rhododendron 2-3 ft. 
White Spruce 4-5 ft 


GROUP E. $5.00 each (list $7.00 to $10.00 each) 


Serbian Spruce 4-5 ft. 
Littleleaf Linden 8-10 ft. 
Eley Flowering Crabapple 8-9 ft. 
Kelsey Crabapple 6-8 ft. 


GROUP F. $7.50 each (list $10.00 to $15.00 each) 


Serbian Spruce 5-6 ft. 
Colorado Spruce 8-9 ft. 
Blue Colorado Spruce 6-8 ft. 
Littleleaf Linden 10-12 ft. 
Northern Red Oak 12 ft. 


SPECIAL: 
Carolina Hemlock—heavy sheared specimens 
9-10 ft. $17.50 each (list $35.00 each) 
10-12 ft. $22.50 each (list $45.00 each) 
Also many other fine Evergreens, Shade Trees, Flowering 


Trees and Shrubs in regular and large specimen sizes, at 
similar reduction in price. 


DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 


East Boxford, Massachusetts 
Tel. Topsfield 71 























LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 














LECTURE IN COLOR 
With 1800 Feet of Motion Pictures 


The Standing Committee of The Trustees 
of Public Reservations, a private organiza- 
tion voluntarily supported and privately ad- 
ministered, takes pleasure in announcing a 
tecture “Saving Beauty Spots from Cape Cod 
to the Berkshires.” 

Secretary Laurence B. Fletcher will re- 
view the history of the organization, outline 
its future plans, and with colored motion 
picture films show some of the reservations 
owned and maintained by the Trustees, some 
they wish to acquire and views of the glori- 
ous countryside of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Fletcher takes the audience in color 
through the south shore to Whitney Woods 
at Cohasset and then to the Dexter Gardens 
at Sandwich showing exquisite Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas. Then on to the Gore 
place in Waltham, the Old Manse in Con- 
cord, the magnificent Rhododendron Swamp 
in Medfield, the superb Indian Lotus at 
Rocky Woods, Medfield, on to the north 
shore to Rafe’s Chasm and Halibut Point. 
From there to the top of Mount Holyoke 
at Seuth Hadley, the Dinosaur Tracks at 
Holyoke, Monument Mountain in the Berk- 
shires, the Old Choate Mission House, Stock- 
bridge, Lenox Bird and Flower Sanctuary, 
The Garden Center at Stockbridge, ending 
at the beautiful Tannery Falls at Savoy. 


Inquiries concerning fees and dates should 
be addressed to 


LAURENCE B. FLETCHER 
Secretary 
50 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Tel. HUBbard 9185 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


New Lecture with Demonstration 





GARDEN HIGHLIGHTS 


The best in New England gardens and flowers 
Illustrated with Kodachrome Movies 
Send for list of additional lectures 


THE MERRYS 
109 Brookside Road 
Needham, Mass. 


Sunrise Knoll 








MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 


203 Highland Street, Dedham, Mass. 


Decorating the House for Christmas; Making 
the Most of Familiar Material; Judging from a 
Judge’s Point of View; and other lectures. 


On tour in North and South Carolina in 
late February and early March, 1946. 








“Colorful Gardens Thru the Year” 
“Annuals on Parade” 
“3-F Shrubs—Fruit-Flower-Foliage” 


Illustrated with Kodachrome slides 
“Better Gardens Clinic” 


Let your members bring their problems of 
design, choice of plant materials or mainte- 
nance to your club’s garden clinic 


presented by 


RUTH FAULK WHITE, L.A. 
22 Rockland Street Brockton 5, Mass. 
Tel. 1228 














ANNETTE HOYT FLANDERS 
Nationally Known Landscape Architect 
Presents a new series of 
LECTURES and COURSES 
on 


The designing, planting, and reconditioning 
of gardens; also on a wide range of other 
landscape subjects. All lectures are illus- 
trated with colored slides, plans, sketches. 


TOURS for 1945 and 1946 


now being scheduled 


Descriptive folder will be sent on request. 
524 BE, Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


“Let the Birds Work for You,”’ “Wild Life in 
the Forest,” and other 
COLORED CHALK TALKS 
presented by 
GERTRUDE ALLEN 
Available in New England throughout the year; 
New York to Virginia, May and October, 1946. 
For circular, terms and dates address: 
34 Avon Way Quincy 69, Mass. 








ATTRACTING BIRDS TO THE GARDEN 
A BIRD SANCTUARY FOR EVERYONE 


and six other topics 
All illustrated with colored motion pictures or 
Kodachromes — Experienced lecturers 
For descriptive circular and terms, write 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street, Boston 16 














HELENE BOLL 
Outstanding Lecturer on New England 


Gardens 


“Color, Composition and Design of 
New England Gardens” 


“Spiritual Values of a Garden” 


271 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
KENmore 9239 














"The Story of Esperanza”’ 


Illustrated with Kodachromes of the many beautiful 
variations of the new Golden-Rayed Lily seedlings. 
By ALWYNE BUCKLEY 
whose aim is to ensure the successful flowering of 
the bulbs he produces and his friends distribute. 


Lecture appointments invited. 


ESPERANZA LILY GARDENS 
LANGLEY PRAIRIE B. C., CANADA 





1. “A Rock Garden of Wild Flowers and Ferns in 
an Environment of Oountry Life.” Kodachrome 
Illustrated. 2. “Interpretation of Outdoor Life 
Through Poetry.” Either Lecture fee $10. 
CHARLES M. Y, B.F.D. No. 2, Pram- 
ingham, Mass. 








ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
offered by 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Flower Arrangement, Christmas Decorations, Gardens in Color, Judging School Subjects, etc., 
presented by 


ANNE B. WERTSNER. Room 601, 1600 Arch Street. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Folders sent on request 


illustrated with Kodachrome slides 


New Garden Club Projects 


IRTY-four state presidents and 21 
committee chairmen attended the semi- 
annual board meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania beginning October 3 
and presided over by the president, Mrs. 
William N. Champlin. Among the high- 
lights were talks by Lt. Joseph Tausig, 
U.S.N., a patient at the Chelsea Naval 
Hospital since he was injured at Pearl 
Harbor; Gilmore Clark, a leading highway 
architect; P. J. MacKenna, former presi- 
dent of the Men’s Garden Club of New 
York; Robert Pyle, chairman of American 
Horticultural Council, Inc.; Mrs. Garrett 
Smith of New Jersey and Mrs. Sumner 
Sewall, wife of the ex-governor of Maine. 
New projects authorized were: the col- 
lecting of data for a book on ‘‘Floral 
America as seen from the Driver’s Seat,”’ 
in conjunction with the Garden Club of 
America, and under the direction of Mrs. 
Katharine Taylor of Dover, Mass.; an 
enlarged scholarship fund to be used by 
students specializing in horticulture; a 
garden club good-will-around-the-world 
trip by Mrs. Wesley Frost, and the estab- 
lishment of a nation-wide blue star memo- 
rial highway. 








LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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MRS. CHESTER COOK 


Offers the following lectures 
“Decorating the Home for Christmas’”’ 
“Church Flower Arrangements Throughout 
the Year” 
“Flower Arrangement” 
“Flower Show Planning”’ 


16 BELFRY TERRACE, LEXINGTON, MASS. 








FLOWERS GROWING and in ARRANGEMENT 
With natural color Kodachrome 


My lectures are UNIQUE. I grow my flowers 
from seed. Make my own flower arrangements. 
Take my own Kodachrome pictures. 


MRS. CHARLES F. BERRY 
21 Crescent Road Longmeadow, Mass. 








Picture Travels = !n Natural Color 


Mountain Trails and Gardens 

The Catskills and the Rip Van Winkle Country 
Formal and Rustic Gardens 

Historical New England 

Cultural Lectures for Garden Clubs 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.B.H.S. 
Box 26, Georgetown, Massachusetts 








MRS. ROBERT BARTON 
Foxboro 498 Poxboro, Mass. 
New Lectures 
“Xmas Decorations with Legends and Stories” 
“Table Arrangements” 

“Flower Arrangements” 

“Church Flowers” 

“Unusual Decorations with Potted Plants” 
“A Church Garden” “Garden Accents” 











CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS lecture demon- 
strated stressing the real meaning of Obristmas. 
FLORA GRAVES PEASE, 181 Warwick Boad, 
Melrose, Mass. 





“MISTAKES OF Amateur Gardeners,” “Creating 
Beauty in the Shade,” “The Use of Color in Plant 
Arrangement,” “Planning and Planting the Peren- 
nial Garden” (in two lectures). MRS. GERTRUDE 
WILSON-PHILLIPS, Swampscott, Mass. 





MAUD RB. JACOBS, South Carrollton, Kentucky. 
“OULTURE FOR OOLOR” and other subjects. 


HORTICULTURE 


























Some Satisfactory Petunias 


VERY year we grow different petunias 
in addition to our tried and true White 
Cloud, Snowstorm, Purple Prince, and 
Theodosia, which is a lovely ruffled pink 
and not quite so easy to grow as the others. 
We tried a very double ruffled pink one, 
but it was not satisfactory in our window 
box with southern exposure. It could not 
stand the scorching sun nor the beating 
rain. We would consider it good for a 
warm, sheltered location away from the 
mid-day sun. 

First Lady is a nice dwarf plant, about 
eight inches tall, with large flowers in a 
beautiful clear pink color and true to the 
catalogue description of it. We also tried 
Dwarf Snowstorm, which is very good. 

Our best “‘find’’ was the superb Dwarf 
Giants in white and in mixture. The mix- 
ture brought forth some in delicate pink 
with a slight wave in the petals, some 
white, others a rich, deep, velvety blue. 

The foliage of these Dwarf Giants is 
different to that of Balcony or other pe- 
tunias, being more yellow-green, soft, like 
chamois. The plants grow about a foot tall 
or more, the large blossoms hiding the 
stems and most of the foliage. A bed of 
white Dwarf Giants edged with a double 
row of First Lady would be a delightful 
highlight in the garden. 

In our window boxes Dwarf Giants 
hold their own against wind and rain, 
while the balcony petunias get beaten 
down. Yet we will always have some bal- 
cony petunias, for they take the ups and 
downs in life well, and never stop flower- 
ing until the heavy frosts kill them. They 
really look beautiful when trailing away 
down over the edge of the boxes, but it is 
pleasant to see the upstanding Dwarf 
Giants looking in through the windows— 
come heat, come rain, come hurricane. 


Marblehead, Mass. —Beatrice Haddrell. 


Rolled Oats for Goldfish 


UR goldfish must be Scottish, for they 

love oatmeal! It was not always so; 
they live in tanks in the cellar during the 
Winter, and two years ago we fed them 
fish-food which had dried shrimp in it. 
The poor fish did not thrive on it at all. 
We tried renewing the water oftener, and 
giving them less food, but they kept float- 
ing to the surface, dead—as many as five 
in a day. 

Then we decided to throw out that 
food, and, until we could get something 
different we gave them a teaspoon of rolled 
oats once in a while. It worked so well we 
have never given them anything else. 

They swarm to the surface at the edge 
of the pool when we stand there to feed 
them, and it is interesting to note that 
they have increased in size and number, 
with many vari-colored young ones in 
black, brown, and mottled gold and silver. 
As they get older probably all will turn 
gold. 


Marblehead, Mass. —Beatrice Haddrell. 
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-EVERBEARING 


A sensational hardy variety just introduced. 
Surpasses older sorts in flavor, sweetness and 
keeping qualities. The Streamliner strawberry 
ripens shortly after the regular season and 
bears continuously until frost. Berries are 
bright red all through and extra sweet, requir- 
ing minimum sugar. The firm fruit ships well 
as it keeps in marketable condition for several 
days longer than most varieties. Plants com- 
pact, bearing heavily when established. 


Order your Plants Now! 


12 for$2.00 25 for $3.75 
50 for 7.00 100 for 12.50 


POSTPAID 


Send for NURSERY CATALOG of Fruits, Berries, Trees, Shrubs in Color! 


EASTERN ORDERS SHIPPED FROM INDIANA, WESTERN ORDERS SHIPPED 
FROM OREGON, GUARANTEED TO ARRIVE FRESH AND IN GOOD CONDITION 


SOS 





Dept. H HILLSBORO, GQREGON 





— Don’t burn your leaves! 








The U. S. Department of Agriculture says: 


“Leaves alone when dry are about twice as rich 
per pound in plant food as barnyard manure.” 


This is true of all your non-woody garden “rubbish”—cuttings, stalks, grass, leaves, weeds, 
vines, etc. Of course, these wastes cannot be used in their “raw” state, and ordinary 
composting is slow, unsatisfactory, and often its product is extremely acid. If they are 
mixed with ADCO and kept moist, in just a few weeks they become converted into rich 
organic plant food, ready for use in garden or field. 

If you don’t already know about ADCO let us send you our free booklet, “The Life of the Soil,” 


which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in garden supplies, but 
if necessary we will ship it directly to you. A 25-lb. bag makes half a ton of excellent fertilizer. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, CARLISLE, PA. 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ADCO 


















PEONIES for October Planting 


You may have been waiting until after a frost to re-arrange your 
perennial border. Peonies planted this month will continue to make 
root growth for next year’s blooming. Our catalog lists over 200 varieties. 
If you wish a selection for a special place, write us and we will try and 
help you. 


Evergreens and Azaleas may be planted now and deciduous Shrubs 
and Trees until the ground freezes. Lilacs do especially well if planted 
in the fall as you will get the benefit of the early spring growth. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 




















SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
HORTICULTURE (22 issues). Please send it to: 
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4b Bird Chorus ta Your Gack Yard! 










BIRD CAFE 


Friendly birds will flock to this 
roomy windowsill feeder. Easily 
attached and serviced from inside 
the room. With suet cake holder 
and seed hopper. De Luxe model, 
24” long with double thick glass. 


$550 


$3.95 





16 inch size 





Breck New Automatic 
“BIRD’S FILLING 








STATION” 


Finest of all hang-anywhere feeders. 
Size 12’’x 10” x 10”. Glass-enclosed 
reservoir holds over 4 lbs. seed when 
filled. Saves seed with new 4-point 
suspension hanging which foils tip- 
ping by squirrels and wind, and with 
new minimum-waste seed outlet. Has 
racks for two suet cakes. Rustic 


brown. 
$3 50 


Save on 2 for $6.50 
(With 5 lb. pkg. of best seed and 2 suet cakes, $4.95) 








ORDER BY MAIL 


Bird Feeders prepaid only up to 300 mi., 


beyond 300 mi. add 10% postage; be- 
yond 1000 mi. add 20%. 


New Aerial Picnic Ground! 
COMMUNITY 


A favorite rendezvous for 
all birds, both clinging and 
perching. Attracts such wel- 
come visitors as Rose- 
Breasted Grosbeaks, Finch- 
es, etc. Complete with 12 
paper-cupped Tid Bits and 
24 EXTRA TID BIT RE- 
FILLS. Attractively boxed. 


EXTRA REFILL TID BITS 


Box of 24 luscious Tid Bits that birds love, 
$1.00; 3 boxes for $2.85. 


Free! Bird Feeding Booklet 


Describes Breck’s famous Feeders, 
Houses and Foods. Excitingly il- 
lustrated. Learn how to attract and 
hold your own Birdland Chorus. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’'S 





WITH PERCHES 


$945 


Save on 2 for $4.75 





Ss 








156 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9 








The Winter Window Garden 


OUSE plants that have been out on a 

porch or which have spent the Sum- 
mer in the shade of shrubbery are now 
back indoors for the Winter. Even so, the 
window garden is still in somewhat of an 
in-between season. 

Some plants will need rest in the 
months just ahead, notably the old plants 
ef fachsias and heliotrope. Most of the 
succulents also have made their growth and 
will need little water in the dark months 
just ahead. Even the geraniums will be- 
have better later on if they are kept on the 
thirsty side in a cool place until well after 
the turn of the year. Many of the foliage 
plants will be out of active growth for the 
rest of this year, even though they will 
lose nothing of their beauty during the 
period of rest. None of these resting plants 
should be fed or otherwise stimulated un- 
til active growth has resumed in the new 
year. 

With very young plants of many of the 
same kinds, conditions are somewhat dif- 
ferent. Newly rooted cuttings will need 
fairly warm conditions and some stimu- 
lating culture to get them established. 

Resting is particularly important for 
some of the late Summer-flowering pot 
plants of a bulbous or tuberous nature. 
Tuberous begonias that have flowered well 








in pots will need to be dried if the tubers 
are to be kept over. Achimenes, also, 
should be let go unwatered to dry after 
flowering ceases. Between now and early 
1946 is the time to rest the amaryllis. 

There are some bulbs that should now 
be well started for indoor flowering. In 
fact, the lycoris that passes for nerine is 
about at its blooming time. Veltheimia 
should be growing along, as should the 
calla lilies. Hardy bulbs such as tulips and 
daffodils should soon be potted and put to 
root under what approximates the outdoor 
conditions of this season. 

Herbs that have been taken from the 
garden for the sake of a little Winter pro- 
duction indoors will also require resting 
before being forced into growth. The best 
method seems to be to pot them and leave 
them in a cool place until well towards the 
first of the year. 

All of the pot plants which have re- 
cently been brought into the house will 
need attention in the way of care in wa- 
tering and placing in relation to light in- 
tensity to inure them to home conditions. 
It must be remembered that, in addition to 
the shock of being brought indoors, the 
plants have to contend with house condi- 
tions which have, in many cases, been 
made more difficult by the starting of the 
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heating plant. Of these new environ- 
mental factors, that of excessive watering 
will, perhaps, most easily upset the plants, 
unless it be the other extreme of far too 
little watering. 

One most important window garden 
task at this season is the freeing of the 
plants of insect infestations. A few mealy 
bugs now can, if not checked, do much 
harm before Spring. Other pests such as 
red spider mite can also increase tremen- 
dously by Spring. Common pests of this 
kind should be watched for now. As for 
house plants in general, there has yet to be 
developed a better method of freeing them 
of such pests than periodic soap and water 
bathing followed by rinsing or syringing 
with clean warm water. 

Because of the transitional nature of the 
season among the more customary window 
garden plants, many a gardener livens up 
the house at this time with annual plants 
such as marigolds, zinnias and petunias 
lifted from the outdoor garden. The out- 
door chrysanthemums are always good for 
two or three weeks of indoor color if 
brought in when their buds begin to show 
color. 

If it is desired to keep chrysanthemums 
for making cuttings or for division for re- 
planting outdoors in the Spring, the old 
stems should be cut off at ground level 
after the blooms fade. After that the pots 
should be stood in a light, cool place. 


HORTICULTURE 
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The More Uncommon Lilacs 


Eprror’s Nore: An article of this kind is especially timely now because October and 
November are the best months of the year for the planting of lilacs, at least in the 
northern states. That is because they are among the earliest shrubs to start into growth 
in the Spring, a fact which may militate against success in moving them at that time. 


URING the latter years of that world- 

plantsman, Professor Charles Sprague 
Sargent, I asked him one day to name the 
best dozen of the ordinary or “‘French’’ 
lilacs. I knew that the specimen collection 
at the Arnold Arboretum was equal to any 
in the world. 

Professor Sargent’s answer, given with 
a smile, was that any dozen you picked out 
was the best dozen if it included the colors 
and habits you wanted, because, as he ex- 
pressed it, all of these modern hybrids were 
good and you could not easily go wrong 
among them. You could, of course, always 
decide whether you wanted a single or a 
double lilac, and using your own definition 
as to colors you could have white, blue, 
or the so-called ‘‘red.’’ (Aside from white, 
no lilac colors are definite, but approximate 
only, and therefore color designations are 
equally indefinite. ) 

But the lilacs I am thinking about are 
the species lilacs, not derived from Syringa 
vulgaris, which ages ago came from Bul- 
garia in Europe, and then to America, 
where it has become almost “‘native.”’ 
Many years ago the nurserymen separated 
from the general group the old Villosa, 
which bloomed late and had a mean smell, 
and some of them also separated S. ja- 
ponica, now referred to accurately as S. 
amurensis japonica, which was then called 
the tree lilac, because it did grow right up 
in the air and quite late produced its fine 
clusters of ill-scented white flowers. 

As usual, advance in getting out good 
new things was not through the trade. It 
was E. H. Wilson who sent me S. pin- 
natifolia, which I liked at first because it 
was different in its foliage, but then lost 
with but little regret. He also sent me S. 
reflexa, which was most agreeably different 
in its habit, somewhat later in its blooming 
time, and really very beautiful. I did what 
I could to get it moved out into commerce. 

The best thing that came out of these 
new lilacs was S. pubescens, and that is 
surely a great gift to America from China. 

Now the “‘new”’ lilacs I have mentioned 
and am about to discuss are in no sense 
comparable with the superb Lemoine hy- 
brids of S. vulgaris, nor do they touch in 
any sense what John Dunbar of Rochester 
did and what Miss Preston of Ottawa is 
doing. I am mentioning them here because 
they provide a group of literally superb 
Spring-blooming shrubs truly different 
from the ordinary lilac, better in decorative 
habit, and available for shrubbery use in a 
hundred ways. 

They begin with the very earliest in S. 
oblata dilatata — for which sorrowful 
name I am not responsible. We call it, as 
it has been called in the trade, S. dilatata, 
and it comes very early indeed, making a 
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rounded shrub set all over, and not just at 
the top, with its lilac flowers in dense lat- 
eral panicles. It is a real breath of Spring 
to see it and to inhale its odor. It will go 
right up to 10 or 12 feet in the course of 
time, and any one who plants it must give 
it room to spread or cultivate hard-hearted- 
ness to remove interfering shrubs which 
will prevent its magnificent Spring show. 

Quite as good, but not so early, is S. 
microphylla, with much the same expres- 
sion and spread, and particularly valuable 
because it follows the one first named. 

Then comes S. pubescens, which tends 
to grow promptly into about six feet in 
height and is therefore much more enjoy- 
able than the taller-growing species. This 
gem from China has an added advantage, 
one which I have not seen any of the bo- 
tanical commentators mention, in that it 
wants to bloom again in the early Fall. At 
“Breeze Hill’’ it has rather consistently 
done so, to my great delight. The Fall 
blooms are sparse, but none the less de- 
lightful, and in fact are equally as valu- 
able as are the incidental, and often quite 
accidental, roses which make Frau Karl 
Druschki seem like an everbloomer because 
an occasional fine flower appears against 
the rich and matured Summer foliage. 

“Breeze Hill’’ has other of these less 
known Chinese lilacs, including S. pota- 
nini and S. swegiflexa, which is a hybrid. 
I do not go further because they are of no 
high garden importance, while those I have 
mentioned are of primary garden quality 
and should be used far more extensively. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Buying Christmas Greens 


OR some years this society and many 

garden clubs have been urging the 
growing of Christmas greens for trees and 
decorations in local nurseries, and to date 
a great many professional growers are 
doing so. It is therefore patriotic, as well 
as economically sound, to buy your own 
state grown greens. Horticulture carries 
many advertisements of reliable nurseries 
who can furnish attractive collections of 
Christmas greens, and the purchase of these 
is very much to be commended. 

This is particularly true if the choice 
be between buying from growers who 
make it their business, or buying from 
open air greens markets, where the source 
from which they have been gathered is 
dubious, perhaps from along highways or 
the edges of forest lands not their own 
property. Think of this as the time draws 
near to place your orders. 

—New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 
Boston, Mass. 
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EXOTIC LILIES 


For Garden Accent 
AURATUM, Selected Seedlings. Every 


stem is a magnificent specimen. 
Ea. $1.85, $2.00, $2.50; Doz. $18.50, 
$20.00, $25.00. 


AURELIANENSE SEEDLINGS. A fine 
group of trumpet lilies in shades of 
white, ivory and soft yellow. Ea. 65c, 
$1.00; Doz. $6.50, $10.00. 

BELLINGHAM HYBRIDS. The blooms 
are sharply recurved, orange, yellow 


or scarlet, heavily spotted with 
brown. July. Ea. 60c; Doz. $6.00. 


DAURICUM WILSONI. Soft apricot 
cup-shaped blooms. August flower- 
ing. Ea. 60c; Doz. $6.00. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN HYBRIDS. The 
finest group of white trumpet lilies 
in existence. Ea. 80c, $1.00; Doz. 
$8.00, $10.00. 

PRINCEPS, PINK FORMS. A choice 
group of vigorous trumpet lilies in 
which the entire petal is stained with 
pink or rose. Ea. $3.00, $4.00, $5.00. 

REGALE. No garden should be with- 
out this glorious July-flowering, 
white trumpet lily. Ea. 40c, 60c, 
$1.00; Doz. $4.00, $6.00, $10.00. 


SCOTTIAZ. One of the best early 
lilies. Dwarf with vivid orange-red, 
outward-facing blooms. Ea. $1.00; 
Doz. $10.00. 

SENECA. Soft reddish-apricot blooms 
in August and September. George 
L. Slate's first hybrid lily. Ea. $2.00; 
Doz. $20.00. 

TENUIFOLIUM GOLDEN GLEAM. 


The attractive orange form of well- 
known Coral Lily. Ea. 35c; Doz. $3.50. 


S 


GARDEN LILIES 
Alan and Esther Macneil 
North Springfield Vermont 
Partial list on request. 
Full catalogue of 150 varieties is 25c. 


FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 











<Squirrel’s 

NN 6456000 $4.75 
Automatic 

Feeder ....... $2.25 
Squirrelproof ‘‘Eye- 

Safe’ Feeder. .$3.75 
“Eye-Safe” 

PEE 0.600000 $1.75 
Audubon Water 

Fountain ....$11.75 


Add 25c for postage 
and packing up to 











a i se ; ag : Re ] — aoe. 50c over 
SS _— miles. 
Write for our folder 
audubon jy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 





BUY VICTORY STAMPS 








A 
SPECIAL 
OFFER 
OF 7 
of the Very Best— 
All Brand Originations 


Ella Christiansen, a large, deep pink. 

Jane Addams, extra choice in finest 
white. 

Jean Cooperman, beautifully formed, 
medium red. 

Martha Bulloch, the largest of the 
deep pinks. 

Mrs. Bryce Fontaine, rich, deep, dark 
red. 

Mrs. Deane Funk, one of the very 
best pinks. 

Myrtle Gentry, a perfect bloom in 
light pink. 

A regular 25.00 value. 

This offer only $20.00 


Order Direct from this Ad. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division St., 
Faribault, Minn. 
















The best days of the fall for plant- 
ing deciduous Trees and Shrubs 
are from now on. 


May we suggest— Each 

Arnold Crab. Large flowers, 4 to5 ft. $4.00 

soft pink to white, yellow Sto6ft. 5.50 
fruit. 

Sargent Crab. A dwarf tree 4toS5ft. 5.00 
with showy white blooms, 5to6ft. 7.00 
followed by red fruit. 

Scheidecker Crab. Very 4to5Sit. 4.00 
showy pink flowers, and 5to6Gft. 5.50 
yellow fruits. 

Japanese Tree Lilac. Creamy Sto6ft. 2.50 
white flowers in late June 6to8ft. 4.00 
and July. 

Yeddo Euonymus. Huge 3to4ft. 1.60 
clusters of orange scarlet 4toSft. 2.00 
berries in brilliant pink 
capsules. 

Beauty Bush. Graceful arch- 2to3ft. 1.35 
ing branches with soft 3to4ft. 1.75 


pink trumpets. 
Prices are F.O.B. our nurseries. 


For these and a host of others, write to 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of some 3,000 plant 
species, the less usual kinds, alpines, 
bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics and 
the like. 

| REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 























Buy Victory Bonds 





As a Soldier Sees Italy 


AST June, on rest leave, I selected one 
of the most beautiful regions of Italy 
as my Mecca. It was the Lake Como re- 
gion, that area that nestles in among the 
foothills of the Alps just north of Milan. 
Never, in all of my travels, have I found 
anything that compared with the pic- 
turesqueness of this region. This lake, 
which has become the continental spa of 
Europeans, winds almost river-like be- 
tween towering peaks for a distance of 
about 60 miles. 

As I explored the many by-ways, I had 
the impression that I was passing through 
some mythical land of beauty—a land that 
had never felt the brutality of a battle. 
And I am glad that this area has been 
spared the utter waste and the ravages that 
I have seen further south in Italy, for if 
we had engaged the Germans in battle here, 
I know that the lake region would have 
been scarred irretrievably. 

Many of you who may have visited 
Lake Como will undoubtedly be pleased 
to learn that the entire region is very much 
as it has been for years past. The sailing 
craft, the dinghies, the tiny passenger ves- 
sels that ply their way from hamlet to 
hamlet, are still operating as unconcern- 
edly as ever. 

A Swedish gentleman that I met here 
invited me into his house, which was a 
replica of his native home in Sweden. Here 
he had built to exactness a very attractive 
Nordic house, with a particularly large 
patio fronting on the lake. 

Rose-covered walls enclosed the patio 
where grass-lined flagstones acted as a can- 
vas upon which geraniums, begonias, and 
lilies vied for attention. And when I 
glanced beyond the wall at the lake and at 
the distant mountains, I experienced an 
exciting panorama of natural splendor. 

The Lake Como region should be the 
Mecca of every visitor to Italy—it is truly 
worth while. 


—Lieutenant Ernest J. Zevitas. 


Cooking Acorn Squash 


LMOST everyone finds that the best 
way of cooking acorn squash is to 
bake it. Practically everyone cuts the 
squash in half, puts a little butter, salt 
and pepper into it and bakes it with the 
open side up. We have found that these 
acorn squashes are much more delicious if, 
after they are halved, they are set with the 
cut side down on a flat pan, and then 
baked. The steam is held inside and-makes 
the vegetable wholly tender and moist and 
delicious. After it is cooked, the butter 
and seasonings may be added. 
These notes are sent in after reading the 


comments on cooking the butternut squash ° 


in the September 1 issue of Horticulture. 
The butternut squash, too, is most palat- 
able when cooked as I have suggested. 


—Dorothy Biddle. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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A NEW*APPLE — 


(Patent Pending) 

This new, solid-red bud-sport of the Summer 
Rambo apple offers these advantages: 
Bright, solid red color 
Fine quality—dessert and culinary 
Old-fashioned Rambo flavor 
Giant size—over 3” in diameter 
Early bearing 
Big yields 
Early season—2 weeks ahead of 

Jonathan 


Sturdy, vigorous, 2-year-old trees— 


Well branched r 
5 feet and over . - $2.50 
are ee 


2 or 3 branches 
a”, re 


Straight 
| ee ee a 


Order NOW for fall delivery from: 


L. V. DOUD AND SON 
Route 1 Wabash, Indiana 








E engy? 


ALLA LILY 


Large golden- 
yellow blooms, 
with white flecked 
foliage. Plant in 
pots early for winter 
bloom. Jumbo bulbs 
direct from Hallawell’s 
California field. 
Jumbo Bulbs 2 for $1.00 
12 for $5.00; 100 for $35 
Medium Bulbs 3 for $1 

12 for $3.50; 100 for $25 


Catalog Free 
California bulbs illustrated 
IN COLOR 


nallawells 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 
256 D MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
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“GRO VICK % ELECTRIC SEED 
s¢) BED HEATER 

Be a month ahead of neighboring gardens 
SOIL HEATING 
CABLE for hotbeds — 
coldframes—unheated 
greenhouses — plant 
benches. Will last for 
years. No failures. 
Money back guaran- 
tee. Operates from 
household current. 
Adjustable thermostat 
has pilot light. 


JUNIOR GRO-QUICK with Thermostat and 
40’ 200 watt Cable for 3’x 6’ bed ..... $5.35 


SENIOR GRO-QUICK with Thermostat and 
80° 400 watt Cable for 6’x 6’ bed ..... $6.95 
Supplied complete with instructions. Prompt 
deliveries—no priorities. See your favorite seed 
catalog — your seed dealer — or order direct. 


Prepaid in USA. 
358 W. Huron St. 


“GRO-QUICK” Giese 10 mL 
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FLOWER-PEPS 


ADD DAYS OF BEAUTY 
to your Flower Arrangements 


Drop a Flower-Pep into your next vase of 
flowers and notice how much longer they stay 
lovely. And with Flower-Peps the water stays 
clear for the life of the bouquet. 

Users report almost miraculous results. 
Even the fragile Night-Blooming Cereus re- 
sponded. When in full bloom it was placed in 
Flower-Pep treated water and held its delicate 
beauty for an entire week! Altar Guilds use 
Flower-Peps. Prominent flower growers, Gar- 
den Olubs, Hospital Flower Oommittees all 
report amazing results. 

No loose powder to leak or spill. No measur- 
ing or fussing. Flower-Peps cost you ne more 
than less convenient products. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. They keep indefinitely, are safe 
and easy to use. 


50 Flower-Peps treat 50 Bouquets, $1.00 
200 for $3.00, Postpaid 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. H-10 Est. 1938 Needham, Mass. 








For Your Winter Window Garden 


GIANT PAPERWHITE 
NARCISSI 


Clusters of pure white fragrant 
blossoms. Without question the 
most popular bulb for home cul- 
ture, quickest and surest to bloom. 

Grow them in fancy bowls with 
only pebbles and water. 


Three sizes: $1.00, $1.40, $1.70 


per dozen postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. 





















over peg on eon, — 
i weet Peas next summer. 
wt. send for this special offer, 


October 15, 1945 





Philadelphia Harvest Show 


GENUINE harvest show in the heart 

of the city was the unusual accom- 
plishment of The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society when it staged its usual Fall 
exhibition on September 25 and 26 in its 
quarters at 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Tremendous cabbages, beautiful specimens 
of eggplant and cauliflower, luscious look- 
ing tomatoes, apples, pears and grapes, 
along with 50 other kinds of vegetables 
and fruits, rubbed elbows harmoniously 
with garden flowers and exotic flower ar- 
rangements. 

A handsome display of vegetables and 
fruits, arranged in an intricate and pleasing 
design, occupied the central place as one 
entered the rooms. The material was 
grown and the exhibit staged by the Phila- 
delphia Branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Gardeners. Many unusual vegeta- 
bles were shown, and chestnuts in their 
burrs were a novelty to many. The display 
won a silver medal. 

A collection of roses, by Mrs. John B. 
Carson, of Newtown Square, won first 
honors in its class, nosing out another fine 
collection by the Garden Club of Phila- 
delphia. 

Among the more unusual flowers were 
the annual Tithonia speciosa, Celosia 
pyramidalis ‘“‘Flame of Fire,’’ Tricyrtis 
hirta, Cobza scandens, the hardy fuchsia 
“Scarlet Beauty,’’ and different varieties 
of clematis. 

The flower arrangement classes found 
a fitting and dignified setting in the board 
room. Following the recent trend in ar- 
rangements, extraordinary color effects 
were obtained through the use of all kinds 
of plant material in addition to flowers. 
The foliage of beet and rhubarb chard was 
used to good advantage in many of the 
entries. Seed pods, vegetables and fruits 
also contributed effectively in the develop- 
ment of certain color schemes. 


The Pennsylvania Society 


Nominations for the executive council of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society for the 
three-year term starting January 1, 1946, have 
been made by the nominating committee, as 
follows: Mrs. E. Page Allinson, Dr. John M 
Fogg, Jr., Fairman R. Furness, Mrs. Robert 
H. Irons, William Clarke Mason, Benjamin 
Rush, Jr., William J. Serrill, and C. Frederick 
C. Stout. 

Additional nominations may be made in 
writing by 15 or more members of the society. 
They should be addressed to the secretary and 
mailed prior to the first day of November. If 
no nominations are made in addition to those 
submitted by the nominating committee, an 
election by ballot will not be necessary, and 
the executive council will, by motion, elect the 
candidates nominated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, the 
secretary will cause ballots to be printed con- 
taining the names of all the candidates, and will 
mail them to every member of the society as 
soon after November | as possible. 

(This procedure is in accordance with sec- 
tion VIII of the by-laws, which governs nomi- 
nations and elections. ) 


—John C. Wister, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MAPLE and HONEY 
DELICACIES 


Our No. 9 Set: 14 0z. jug Pure Maple 
Syrup; || oz. jar Churned Maple Sugar; 
12 oz. carton Honey Butter; | Ib. jar 
Whipped Honey. Complete to one ad- 
dress only, $6.50. 

Thrilling gift. Zestful addition to your own 
rations. 


Postpaid in 48 states on receipt of 
check or money order. No COD’s. 


The fosselyns 


Dept.H!0 Dedham, Mass. 


BURN your Rubbish 


IN YOUR BACKYARD 


% Yard Boy - 
Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash 
from house or garden—pa- 
per, rags, garbage, leaves. 
No mess, no sparks. En 
dorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 

Price—t.o.b., New York 
No. 1—1)4 bu., ® 

wt. 70 Ibs., $27.00 
No. 3—3 bu., 

wt. 100 lbs., $36.50 
No. 6—6 bu., 

wt. 150 lbs., $58.00 


Write for descriptive circular 


J, W. FISKE tron Works 


— Established 1858 — 
72 PARK PLACE Dept. 12 NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Specialists in Ornamental Bronze and Iron Work 


Box 147 



























'""WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 


MORE GARDENERS 
EVERY YEAR USE 


ee 
OD Wibson's 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 


PLANT FOODS 


erate] 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Dependable ¢ Effective 
Economical 


, OPI L . 
* NEW JERSEY 7 te 














Make Your Cut Flowers 





Last 5 to10 Days honger 


Double life 
of bouquets 
with 





patented 

FLORALIFE, 

Just stir Bi oi 

into water! | WIT HOU N ust Testy 
FLORALIFE 


keeps cut flowers crisp, fragrant, colorful. No 
need to change water. Tight buds open wide. 
Ask your florist for genuine FLORALIFE with 
cut flowers ... Get FLORALIFE at flower 
shops, seed stores, etc. If not available we will 


t -back tee. Send 
supply, postpaid. Mone coed k guarant ee. ; reais 
or 30 ats.) r-) $3 for 1 
_booklet. 


size, Write now 
FLORALIFE, Inc., 1427 8S. Wabash 


Ave., Chicago, 5. 
(DEALERS: Please write.) 
When you order flowers from your florist 
ask him to enclose a packet of FLORALIFE. 


ACS 


Old familiar shrubs like 

Lilacs never gd out of 

style. They make them- 

selves at ease in any 

planting and have meant 
“home” to many generations 
of Americans. 

In shrub borders, foundation 
plantings and as hedges, Lilacs 
are ideal, while their fragrance 
makes them prime favorites for 
cutting. 


Our Lilac Booklet 
will be sent FREE east of Miss. 
River; 15 cts. elsewhere. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 1105B Weiser Park, Penna. 


















































Just a Friendly Reminder that 


® the hardest thing for trees 
to overcome is lack of food. 
Manpower is gradually becom- 
ing more plentiful with us—as 
more and more of our veterans 
return—and we shall be able 
to schedule your work more 
promptly than in recent years. 
Our landscape department, too, 
is now prepared to take on 
additional assignments. 


Bees me rene re er gee 


“20 Mill Street, Arlington, | Mass. 

















304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 








HELP WANTED 


— Gardener — Experienced, married, 





WANTED 
Northwest Oonnecticut in summer and South in 
winter. Write Box 36, care “Horticulture,” giving 
age, number of children, full details of experience, 
salary expected, references, etc. 





Tibouchina in the South 


AST year I purchased a small plant of 
Tibouchina semidecandra grandiflora, 
which did not flower until early part of 
last May, but has never been without flow- 
ers since. | consider it one of the greatest 
beauties that Brazil has given us. Its rare 
intensity of color, a rich royal purple, and 
the immense size, close to five inches in 
diameter is breath taking. The flowers 
have five petals, open rather flat and have 
curled and twisted stamens of the same 
color. They come on the terminal shoots 
and some times as many as five are open in 
close proximity, giving a superb effect. 

The foliage is medium large, rich and 
velvety and interesting in its formation, 
as the very deep veining is so arranged that 
it looks exactly like a smaller leaf had been 
superimposed on one beneath. 

This plant is known under several 
names, Pleroma, Glory Bush and Princess 
Flower, but whatever the name it is under, 
it should be in every collection of tropical 
plants, for it requires little care. Any good, 
rich garden soil and plenty of moisture in- 
sure a lavish display of blooms over a long 
period. 

My plant was purchased in California 
and the claim made that it bloomed for a 
period of eight months, as this is an im- 
proved variety. Heretofore they were only 
late Summer and Fall bloomers. The plants 
are naturally leggy, and must be pruned 
and trained. I failed to do this work at the 
proper time and am obliged now to wait 
until all the buds have opened, thus re- 
moving wood that could have been grown 
in its proper form into a symmetrical com- 
pact plant, six or more feet in height. 


—DMarie E. Simpson. 
Biloxi, Miss. 


Quince Pests Yield to DDT 


WO major insect pests of quinces, the 

oriental fruit moth and the quince tree 
hopper, may be readily controlled by ap- 
plications of DDT in the light of experi- 
ments reported by Prof. Ellsworth H. 
Wheeler of the State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y. The oriental fruit moth 
has become a serious pest of quinces in 
western New York, and standard spray 
programs involving the use of various 
combinations of lead arsenate, oils, and 
nicotine have failed to control the pest 
satisfactorily. 

In tests carried on in commercial quince 
orchards, DDT at the rate of one pound 
to 100 gallons of spray mixture gave al- 
most perfect control, although used only 
seven times during the season and at 20- 
day intervals. 














ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 
Orchid Hybridists 


Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


BOUNTY OF THE WAYSIDE, the Xmas Gift for 
Nature Lovers. A 12-page calendar for 1946, with 
sketches in full color of 25 of Nature’s edible gifts 
shown against backgrounds of New England coastal 
scenery. Recipes, and suggestions for finding, 
make this an invaluable guide to roadside foods. 
With attractive cover in colors, packed in an Xmas- 
green box, it is sent postpaid to you for $1. Limited 
edition—order early. Nelson Coon, Perkins Insti- 
tution, Watertown 72, Mass. 


CHOICE LOUISIANA PECANS, 5 pounds for 
$2.50 prepaid. Louisiana Iris, assorted colors, 10 
for $1.00. Native White Spider Lily, 6 for $1.00. 
12 Assorted Daylilies, $1.00. Edmond Riggs, St. 
Martinville, La. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY plants. Plant now. Eat 
Strawberries next spring. Plant until freezing. 
17 varieties. $9—100, $5—50. Everbearing, 
$12—100, $6.50—50. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 


EXTRA CHOICE STOCK, all blooming size, field- 
grown—Grenadin carnations, red, pink, mixed; 
Painted Daisies; Yellow Alyssum; Arabis, Cup and 
Saucer Campanula, white, blue, pink; long-spur 
Columbine. $2.50 dozen, express only. Paul Ward, 
Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 


TULIPS, single or double early; Darwin, Cottage 
or Breeder. First size, named, 10 for $1.25 post- 
paid. State color desired. Tulip Grange, Bow, 
Wash. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY plants. Big money 
in raising Blueberries at one dollar per quart. 
Headquarters South Jersey. Fall planting best. 
One yr. $4—doz., $24—-100. Two yrs. $7—doz, 
$45—-100. Three yrs. $12—doz., $90—100. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: White Lady $1.00, Pink 
Beauty $1.00, Blue Girl 75c. Postage and packing 
charges, 1 plant 25c, 2 plants 15c each, 3 plants 
or over 10c each. Orders amounting to $5.00 or 
over, free. Complete growing instructions with 
each shipment. Strong stock. Prompt delivery. 
No catalogue. Virginia Lee Gardens, Box 173, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


GARDEN ROOTS. Asparagus, 


























Rhubarb, Horse 


Radish, Boysenberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Dewberry. All Herbs. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 





POST-CARDS, with photograph in the corner, 
made from your own negative or print. Despite 
paper shortage can also supply limited number 
early customers with Christmas folders with simi- 
lar pictures. Samples 10c credited on order. Tifft, 
13 Tifft Rd., Dover, N. H. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


PRACTICAL CAMELLIA CULTURE, by Robt. J. 
Halliday, available in limited reprint edition, 152 
pages, many illustrations. Postpaid $2.00. “‘Long- 
view,’’ Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 














SEEDS OF UNUSUAL AND RARE 
ROCK PLANTS AND ALPINES 


I have gathered an excellent crop of ALPINE 

and ROCK P seeds this year. If you are 

not on my mailing list, please send for seed 

list which will be issued Nov. 15th 
MAYFAIR NURSERIES 

Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING SUPT. Married, two children. Life- 
time gardening, some experience with livestock 
and poultry, with references. Box 40, care of 
“Horticulture,’”’ Boston 15, Mass. 








GARDENER: Married, 20 years’ experience in all 
branches of in and outdoor gardening and orchard- 
ing, Box 39, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 




















THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
and 
THE GARDEN CLUB FEDERA- 
TION OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 





ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 









































members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


will present the 


SECOND COURSE IN 


to be held in 


The Penn Top, Hotel Pennsylvania 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 


FLOWER SHOW JUDGING 
borrowing books from the library. The 


on 
October 24 and 25, 1945 
privilege of borrowing books has no 


geographical limitations. Hundreds of in the 
books go each year by mail to different —— ° 
sections of the country. The Society’s Auditorium, Eighth Floor 
library, the largest of its kind in the Strawbridge & Clothier's 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 


33rd Street and Seventh Avenue 
New York I, New York 
November 8, 2P.M.to 10 P.M. 


November 9, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. | 











den making. For additional informa- 
tion address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 


DUTCH TREAT 


Free Bulb Book with magnificent listing, in full 
natural color, of Dutch Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
American Daffodils and Lilies. Write today. 

SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK'S 


8th & Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. N ea peat , 
.M.to 5 P.M. 
pt maa ve a Sigs ciara Course Ticket $7.50 — 
Individual Lecture $2.50 
Members also have the privilege of > P 
asking for free information by the (Prices include taxes) 
Society’s experts on any phase of gar- ADMISSION: | 


For Program, apply to Free to members of the Society 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


| COMING EVENTS 


Oct. 17. New York, N. Y. Flower Show and 
Lecture at 2:30 p.m. 598 Madison Avenue. 


Oct. 23-25. Chicago, Ill. Eighth Judging 
School, Palmer House, 9:30 a.m. to 1:30 
p.m. 


Oct. 24-25. Philadelphia, Pa. Second Course 
in Flower Show Judging in the Audi- 
torium, eighth floor of Strawbridge & 
Clothier’s, 8th & Market Sts. Presented 
by The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety and The Garden Club Federation 
of Pennsylvania. 


Oct. 26-28. Bronx Park, N. Y. Second An- 
nual Exhibition of the Eastern States 
Chrysanthemum Society at the Museum 
Building. 


Oct. 27-28. Seattle, Wash. Chrysanthemum 
Show by The Seattle Amateur Chrysan- 
themum Society at the Women’s Univer- 
sity Club, Sixth and Spring. 


Nov. 3-4. Portland, Ore. Chrysanthemum 
Show at Masonic temple. 


Nov. 5-6. Seattle, Wash. Seattle Chrysan- 
themum Society Fall Chrysanthemum 


Show in the Windsor room at the Wash- Stron Gg Hew Why PLANTS 


ington Hotel. 
Earliest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4” and 
Nov. 5-7. Cleveland, Ohio. Chrysanthemum better. Plant camendiaaier of this super strain. 


Show in the Higbee Co. Auditorium. Wide range of the richest vivid colors. Plants 
Sponsored by the Chrysanthemum So- guaranteed and backed by our 30 D rs of Pansy 


P : i ion. FREE price list. 
ciety of America with the cooperation specialization. Send NOW for 
of the Florists Association of Greater | MLTOP GARDENS, Box C, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


Cleveland and the Higbee Co. 
"el BULB UNUSUALITIES 


Nov. 8-11. Worcester, Mass. Chrysanthe- 
mum Exhibition, Horticultural Bldg., 30 cetiind aan thd tin. 
Elm Street. 3:00—8:30 p.m. isia, Alstremeria, Veltheimia and 
Nov. 27. Gorham, Me. Garden Club Har- the hundred other bulb-delights 
vest Show, at Social Rooms. in that new Fall Catalog of ours 
Mar. 18-23, 1946. Boston, Mass. Spring that you should ask for today. 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Hor- REX. D. PEARCE 
ticultural Society at Mechanics Building. Dept. B Moorestown. N. J. 


Non-Members 
50 cents, plus 10 cents Federal Tax 















































Provides an abundance of cut 
flowers, masses of gay color. 
100 plants, $3.25 ppd. 
250 plants, $6.75 ppd. 


Write for FREE Pansy Booklet 











PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


* 
87 BRECK BUILDING Raa 


BOSTON 3, MASS. 


| 
Cut-Flower Mixture 
Bristol, Penna. | 








GOURDS 


| 
S 
owe my ht! dea To bring the charm of fall into your home—a 


Catalog illustrating 
in full color bulbs, 
roses, perennials, 


box of fifteen gay gourds beautifully polished 
Postpaid for only $2.25 


RALPH EAGER 
1126 Randolph Ave. Milton, Mass. 


for your garden. 
Box A 




















Makes plants better able to 


RESIST DISEASE! | 


VIGORO 


A product of Swift & Company 


ANS IES 
“Steele's Mastodon Uumbos” rs 





CONSULTING ARBORIST 


** advice on Shade Tree 
Pn, yu reports giving work nt 
tions for the treatment and care of Shade Trees. 
Supervision and direction of Shade Tree Service. 
Reasonable fees. Full information on request. 
ALBERT W. DODGE 
Wenham 














n LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


A thorough interesting & constructive HOME TRAINING 
for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 
for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. Enroll now! Course 
No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional work. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-10, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 









Send for free sample s 








PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 
Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful era green color blends 
with garden. A style for every purpose. 


iW. 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


October 15, 1945 
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Mr. F. A. Bartlett and the memorial tablet dedicated to the late Dr. E. Porter Felt. The tablet 
bears the inscription “About you is nature’s book, open to all who are willing to search and 
read—leaves are living pages on which may be found the cryptic answers to many mysteries.” 


DEDICATED TO A GREAT SCIENTIST 
..... oh te « sound principle 


This bronze tablet, on the beautiful grounds of The Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, was dedicated September 
10, 1945, to the memory of Dr. E. Porter Felt. 


One of the outstanding authorities on entomology and general shade-tree care, and for 15 years Director of 
Research of these laboratories, his efforts were untiring in the scientific battle to protect our trees from the 
depredations of diseases and insects. 


His was a sound principle—better care of trees through knowledge and experience born of painstaking research 
and scientific study—the principle known in the past as in the future as “The Bartlett Way.” 


Today, his work continues unceasingly by Bartlett scientists to provide our dendricians with the finest technical 
background and practical knowledge through which to care for your trees. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. Beccrtahoctericn and 
“os Home Office — Stamford, Conn. Stamford, Conn. 
The — paggte Branch Offices: Peterboro, N. H., Oambridge, Mass., Manchester, Mass., Osterville, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Barrington, R. I 


+ Stamford, Oonn., Danbury, Oonn., Hartford, Oonn., Islip, N. ¥., Middletown, N. Y., Peekskill, N. Y., New York, N. Y., Westbury, 
N. Y., White Plains, N. Y., Orange, N. J., Oynwyd, Pa., Paoli, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Bethesda, Md., Huntington, W. Va. 


BARTLETT éxvesys 





